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EVENTS OF 


HE Assembly of the League of Nations has given 
its blessing to the project of a Pact or Pacts 


between Germany and her neighbours, consoling 
itself for the rejection of the Protocol by talking about 
the British preference for proceeding “from the 
particular to the general,’ and speculating, somewhat 
dangerously, on the possibility of building up the Pro- 
tocol out of a complete series of Pacts. The security 
problem is thus transferred for the time being to a 
“Conference of Ministers’’ which is expected to take 
place early in October. The invitation to this confer- 
ence, which appears-to have been issued jointly by the 
British and French Governments, was delivered to the 
German Foreign Minister on Tuesday. No reply is 
expected until after the German Cabinet has met on 
Monday next, but it is taken for granted that the 
invitation will be accepted. The composition of the 
conference still remains in doubt. Herr Stresemann is 
said to be unwilling to attend as the sole representative 
of his country, and it is therefore possible that several 
German Ministers will be present. If the Allies follow 
suit, a large gathering will result, for in addition to 
Britain, France, and Belgium, Italy seems likely to be 
represented on this occasion, 4nd Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia are anxious to participate. 

* * * 

Apart from the inconvenience of a large conference, 
Germany is naturally uneasy at the proposal to admit 
representatives of her Eastern neighbours to this dis- 
cussion of the Pact. The jurists who have been working 
out the details of the Rhineland treaties, in London 
recently, confined their attention to the problem of 
Germany’s Western frontier, atid it would obviously be 
more convenient to complete their work before embark- 
ing on new issues. From the British point of view, this 
would seem to be even more important. Mr. Chamber- 
lain has said repeatedly that the proposed Eastern Pacts 
are no concern of ours, and one would expect, therefore, 
that he would object to being present when they were 
discussed. It is, of course, possible that M. Benes and 
M. Skrzynsky might attend as observers only, and that, 
in spite of their presence, Mr. Chamberlain might 


THE WEEK 


succeed in limiting the discussion to the West; but 
M. Briand’s desire to link the projects together is so 
well known that it is difficult not to suspect him of a 
characteristic plot to entangle Mr. Chamberlain at this 
meeting. 

* * * 

A remarkable manifesto on the Mosul question, 
addressed by the Near and Middle East Association to 
the Prime Minister, the Foreign Secretary, and the 
President of the League Council, should attract atten- 
tion by the diversity of its signatories. When Mr. F. D. 
Acland, Lord Henry Cavendish-Bentinck, the Earl of 
Derby, Admiral Sir Edward Fremantle, Commander 
Kenworthy, and Mr. Thomas Shaw are all among those 
recommending a particular policy, it can hardly be said 
to originate in party prejudice. The particular policy 
here advocated is that the League of Nations should 
invite Turkey to become a member of the League, and 
as a member to renew her pledge to respect the integrity 
and independence of Iraq in return for the acceptance 
by the League of the line of demarcation proposed by the 
League’s Commissioners, or, failing that, the line of 
Jebel Sinja—Jebel Hamrin. The signatories are con- 
vineed ‘‘ that the alternative solution put forward by 
the Commissioners, that Great Britain should maintain 
the mandate over Iraq, including the Mosul vilayet, for 
twenty-five years, would result in no permanent or satis- 
factory settlement, but would throughout the suggested 
period of years involve the Mandatory Power in serious 
responsibilities and formidable risks, both military and 
economic.’”’ The advantages of a solution of the kind 
which the Association suggests, from the points of view 
of Turkey, Iraq, and Mosul itself, will no doubt be 
fully considered by the League Council. Its advantages 
to Britain are obvious. 

* * * 

It is unfortunate that the Turkish Government can- 
not even restrain itself while the question is under 
consideration, but must needs take action in Mosul which 
will harden opinion against it. The implications of 
what has happened are these. The League’s Commis- , 
sioners dealt fairly sharply with the British contentions 
with regard to the Assyrian Christians, and recommended 
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that the refugee communities in Iraq should return to 
Turkey, but that the League should appoint officers to 
superintend the resettlement. The Turks have now 
anticipated a decision which would probably have gone 
in their favour, by violent, arbitrary action on their 
own lines. Their deportations will certainly cause all 
the suffering and hardship which the League was so 
anxious to avoid. The Turkish action is, moreover, 
extremely ominous. First, it implies contempt for the 
League’s authority; and secondly, it suggests that the 
Turks anticipate serious trouble. If they invade Iraq, 
nobody doubts that the Assyrian Christians will start 
guerilla warfare against their lines of communications. 
This arbitrary removal of a population which is no 
danger to them unless they begin military operations 
may, therefore, bea ‘‘ measure of military prepared- 
ness ’’ in the worst possible sense of the phrase. 
* * * 


The news of the last week leaves no doubt that the 
Franco-Spanish operations against the Riff have met 
with varying fortunes. The French armies on the 
Wergha front have done a great deal of what they set 
out todo. The Rifis, after a resistance which does them 
credit, have fallen back before the French onslaught ; 
and practically all the points lost or abandoned during 
the first Rifi offensive have been recovered. The Spanish 
operations have not been equally successful. Something, 
at present we do not know what, has checked the move- 
inent at Alhucemas Bay. A large detachment has been 
landed, but it has not advanced; and, this week, news 
has leaked through which shows that a second landing— 
which was part of the general plan—has been postponed. 
In the western sector the Spanish position is, to say the 
least, uneasy. They are still fighting desperately to 
hold the Tangier-Tetuan road; and behind them, the 
tribes of the Anjera are in open revolt. Reports of 
warships bombarding the Anjera in positions far behind 
the Spanish front tell their own story. 


. * . 


The implications and possible consequences of the 
present tangled situation are these: Up to date the sole 
result of the operations is that the French have gained 
a satisfaction d’amour propre. The check to the 
Spaniards is, of course, not final. Under good and deter- 
mined leadership they may yet advance from their posi- 
tions; but their task becomes harder with every day 
that goes by; and a serious reverse in the Tetuan zone 
will probably liquidate the Alhucemas Bay operation 
altogether. If, on the other hand, the Spaniards cannot 
recover from their initial check, the French will be in a 
very unenviable position. Their success on the Wergha 
deprives Abd-el-Krim of a good corn supply; but, as 
he has fought for several years without it, the loss will 
not, in itself, bring him to terms. In the event of a 
complete Spanish failure the French Government will 
therefore be faced with the unpleasant alternatives of 
starting a new campaign in the Riff, or of admitting 
that, after the expenditure of much blood and treasure, 
they have no better political cards in their hands than 
they had when the negotiations with Abd-el-Krim fell 
through. The admission will doubtless be gilded by much 
good oratory, but it will not be an easy one to make. 
For the moment, therefore, all depends upon the Spanish 
army. 

” * ” 

The speech in which Mr. Churchill opened the 
Government’s autumn campaign at Birmingham on 
Wednesday was an excellent example of the massive 


oratory of which the Chancellor is the sole exponent in 
these degenerate days. The ‘‘ largeness of conception,”’ 
“ fraternal spirit,’’ and ‘‘ cool, long view,’’ which Mr. 
Churchill boldly claimed for the Government's policy as 
a whole, were obviously designed to give the keynote 
to this speech, which was urbane in tone and restrained 
in temper. On the question of War Debts, Mr. Churchill 
announced that he had received a letter from M. Cail- 
laux, informing him that the French Government accept, 
in principle, the figure of £12,500,000, ‘‘ subject to the 
further discussion of various other points, some of which 
are of considerable importance.’”? And respecting the 
French debt to America, he gave utterance to a formula 
of considerable importance :— 


“T was asked, during the summer,”’ he said, “ by 
prominent American official personages, whether we 
should complain if the United States decided to grant 
more favourable terms to France than had been arranged 
with Britain. I invariably replied, with the assent of 
his Majesty’s Government, that a creditor has the right 
to discriminate between debtors, but that debtors have 
not the right, in our view, to discriminate between 
creditors.”’ 

> * * 

Among the things which the Currency Committee 
“ought to have said, but did not say,’’ according to 
Mr, Keynes’s pamphlet on “ The Economic Consequences 
of Mr. Churchill,’ was this :— 

“We estimate that about two years may elapse 
before it will be safe for you to utter in public one 


single word of truth [on the subject of the Gold 
Standard.]’’ 


Certainly, the Chancellor was not for running any 
risks in that direction at Birmingham, where he defended 
the return to gold on the ground that the wage-earning 
classes “require, above all things, continuity and 
stability in regard to the standard of their weekly 
wages.’’ The audacity of this defence of a policy which 
requires for its completion an all-round cut in money 
wages and a fall in the general level of prices is almost 
paralyzing. “ But all this cleverness cannot obscure 
the issue,’’ said Mr. Churchill, referring to Mr. Keynes’s 
recent letter in the Tres, and we do not believe that 
the device of exploiting the general ignorance on cur- 
rency questions will ultimately prove successful. 


* 7” * 


The last few sessions of the Trades Union Congress 
were characterized by a ‘‘ swing to the left ’’ which de- 
lighted the ‘‘ Fat Boys ’”’ of the Tory Press who want 
to make old ladies’ flesh creep. It would almost seem as 
though the assembled delegates, finding that they were 
getting an unusual degree of publicity for their hardy 
annuals of nationalization and so forth, decided to go one 
better and give the ‘‘ bourgeoisie ’’ something to gape 
at. However that may be, they proceeded on Thursday 
to give an uproarious welcome to a fraternal delegate 
from Russia and to pass a resolution in favour of an “‘ all- 
in inclusive federation of Trade Unions.” On Friday 
they carried a resolution condemning ‘‘ the enslavement 
of the German workers by the Dawes Plan ’’; and on 
Saturday, as a final fling, they decided by an overwhelm- 
ing majority that the ‘‘ domination of non-British 
peoples by the British Government is a form of capitalist 
exploitation,’ and asserted ‘‘ the right of all peoples in 
the British Empire to self-determination, including the 
right to choose complete separation from the Empire.”’ 
This last resolution was a bitter blow to Mr. Thomas, 
who could only muster 79,000 votes against it, while 
3,820,000 were cast in its favour. It is confidently pre- 
dicted, however, that he will get his own back at the 
forthcoming Labour Party Conference, 
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The Shipping Strike is creating a very serious dead- 
lock. Liner after liner leaves the home ports, but none 
returns from the Dominions, and seventy-three are now 
lying idle in South Africa and Australia. Meetings of 
shipowners are taking place in London, and provisional 
arrangements are being discussed for curtailing the ser- 
vices to the Dominions. If no improvement takes place 
within the next few days, some curtailment will, indeed, 
become inevitable, for the South African Mail fleet has 
already been almost entirely used up. A further com- 
plication may be caused by the shipyard workers at 
Southampton, who are reported to be considering 
‘« sympathetic ’’ action. It is possible that an embargo 
may be placed by a local committee on the reconditioning 
of ships concerned in the dispute. Some account of the 
origin of this strike and the issues which are at stake 
appeared in a recent number of this journal, and there 
is no change to record in the attitude of any of the 


parties involved. 
*- om * 


The appeal of Sir George Hunter to the Prime 
Minister not to single out the Coalmining Industry for 
his favours, but to appoint a Royal Commission to 
examine the condition of British Industry as a whole, 
has been given great promineno» in the daily Press. It 
is evident, however, that nobody wants a Royal Com- 
mission of the kind suggested. The causes of the depres- 
sion are well known, although a large part of the com- 
munity resolutely shuts its eyes to, or shuts its mouth 
about, the share attributable to currency policy. Even 
Sir George Hunter himself has subsequently explained 
that he does not really think that a Royal Commission 
would be of much use. Fis real object apparently was 
to reproach the Trade Unions, though why poor Mr. 
Baldwin should be used as a medium of communication 
with those organizations is not clear. Another proposal 
put forward during the past week is that of M. Loucheur, 
before the Assembly of the League of Nations, for an 
International Economic Conference. This is no doubt 
worthy of more serious consideration, but the time seems 
hardly opportune for such a gathering. 


# * s 


A resolution designed to give effect to the Muddi- 
man Committee’s majority recommendations for improv- 
ing the working of the Indian Reforms has been rejected 
by the Legislative Assemb’y and passed by the Council 
of State. Both votes were anticipated. The conservative 
Second Chamber acts as the customary check upon the 
‘Assembly, a majority of which body demands the making 
of all denartments of the Central Government responsible 
to the Legislature, military and foreign affairs being 
reserved, during a transitional stage, to the control of 
the Executive. Pundit Motilal Nehru, Swarajist leader 
in the Assembly, was able to command the support of 
the Independents and other groups; but the carrying of 
the amendment cannot lead to action. Lord Reading, 
in his speech at the opening of the session, warned the 
Swarajists and their allies that an appeal to the Imperial 
Parliament for an early inquiry, preparatory to a revi- 
sion of the Constitution, could not in existing circum- 
stances receive a reply favourable to India. The 
Swarajist leaders have undoubtedly a strong backing in 
the country, but there is no prospect of the Viceroy’s 
Government being in a position to discuss the demand 
embodied in the amendment. 


It has for long been no secret that the relations 
between Ziwar Pasha and some of his Ministers were not 
happy, and that a Cabinet crisis could not be put off 
for long. Ziwar has shown himself something of a 
tactician in his choice of a battle ground. By dismissing 
the Minister of Justice for not giving effect to a decree 
with regard to the preaching of heretical doctrines he has, 
at all events, made absolutely certain of securing con- 
servative support on the immediate issue. It was inevit- 
able, in the circumstances, that the Liberal Constitu- 
tionalists should break away from the Cabinet, and Sidky 
Pasha—their best man—has gone with them. Authori- 
ties declare that if the Constitutional Liberals decide to 
pass into open opposition, Ziwar will certainly be com- 
pelled to hold fresh general elections. If that is so, the 
compulsion will come from within and not from without. 
The fortunes of Ziwar’s Cabinet, since it first. took office, 
show that Egyptians have chosen to look upon the whole 
question as a problem in personalities: they have never 
grasped that by accepting a nominee of the British 
Government, and allowing him to continue in power with- 
out a majority, they have endangered their own institu- 


tions. 
7 * * 


Recent diplomatic gossip about a Turco-Serbian 
entente deserves attention. The recent Greco-Serbian 
negotiations for a renewal of the alliance broke down 
because the Serbian demands with regard to Salonica and 
the Ghevgeli railway were exorbitant. Before the nego- 
tiations began, the Serbian Government virtually pur- 
chased the part of the railway which runs through Greek 
territory, by financing the syndicate which bought it up 
from the old French concessionnaire company. ‘At the 
conference table the Serbs asked for a very large measure 
of control over the Salonica-Ghevgeli railway, and asked, 
also, that the Serbian zone in the port of Salonica should 
be very much extended. The Greeks, thoroughly 
alarmed at the demands of their powerful neighbour, 
broke off the discussion. Both before and after the nego- 
tiations, there has been much talk in Serbia about a 
“Vardar ”’ policy, which, in plain language, means a 
policy of expansion towards Salonica. Recent rumours 
may mean nothing, or they may be the first indications of 
a new Balkan combination; and any further r on 
the same subject should be read carefully. 

* * + 


A report on Prohibition, the most serious that has 
so far been published in the United States, comes from 
a committee of the Federal Council of Churches. The 
findings are carefully guarded. Prohibition, it is stated, 
has improved American home conditions and raised the 
standard of family welfare. But it has led to an increase 
of juvenile delinquency, and to immoderate indulgence 
in liquor on the part of a larger percentage of young 
persons than has ever before in America been known to 
drink. The elimination of the saloon is characterized 
as an important social benefit ; but the committee speaks 
of Prohibition as an experiment the value and fate of 
which are wholly in doubt. The Federal enforcement 
system is adversely criticized, and the Government bureau 
is said to make claims which are not supported by the 
records of the Federal Enforcement Commissioner. We 
have at present nothing of the report beyond a meagre 
cabled summary. The receipt of the full document is 
‘awaited with keen interest by many organizations on 
this side. 
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STOCKTAKING AT GENEVA 


HE regular annual meetings of the League of 
Nations Assembly at Geneva in September use- 


fully allocate this month, when domestic issues 
are in abeyance, to a review of international problems 
and an overhaul of the machinery which has been created 
for dealing with world affairs. There are indeed con- 
siderable and increasing numbers of people who are kept 
by such organizations as the League of Nations Union in 
fairly close touch with these matters, but it is essential 
that at least once a year the ordinary good citizen should 
consider how his wider responsibilities towards his 
fellow-men are being fulfilled, and this Geneva meeting 
provides by far the best opportunity for that annual 
stocktaking. 

The League itself appears to be developing in a 
thoroughly healthy way. The automatic growth of its 
routine work—the actual international business, mainly 
uncontroversial in character, which can only be dealt 
with effectively by an international body—is gradually 
transforming the Assembly from a debating society into 
an administrative organ ; and if it becomes less exciting 
by this process, it certainly gains in authority. The 
debate on the Annual Report, like the debate on the 
Address in the British Parliament, necessarily takes the 
form of set speeches elaborating points of view which 
are already known for the edification of the general 
public, but this formal opening, though it serves a useful 
purpose, is no longer the principal business of the 
Assembly. A survey of the work of the League during 
the five years that it has been in existence, such as that 
contained in an admirable pamphlet just published by 
the League’s Secretariat,* makes impressive reading, and 
no one who realizes the world-wide range and beneficent 
character of its activities can doubt that the League has 
become an important and permanent instrument of in- 
ternational government. Indeed, as the writer of this 
pamphlet well says, it is the permanence of the League 
organization, making progressive research and discussion 
customary and natural, month by month, and year by 
year, in the ordinary course of regular business, which is 
one of its most valuable characteristics. 

“Tf a difficult general problem like security or the 
equitable treatment of commerce, or if a complicated 
spacial problem like that of double taxation, cannot, 
through political or other considerations, be finally 
solved at a given conference, the study of it still con- 
tinues on an international basis. Expert committees 
carry on and progress is made where matters are ripe 
for progress pending ultimate action on a problem as a 
whole. This makes for steadiness and thoroughness, and 
by the existence of this continuous effort immediate lack 
of success does not of itself imply immediate failure.”’ 
An international civil service, composed of men and 

women of many nationalities who acquire the habit of 
studying world-problems from a genuinely international 
standpoint, is perhaps the most important instrument 
evolved by the League; and it is mainly to this Secre- 
tariat, no doubt, that Geneva owes its hypnotic influence. 

Of the reality of that influence there can be no 
doubt. Mr. Austen Chamberlain is probably as insensi- 
tive to ‘‘ atmosphere ’’ as any British Foreign Secretary 
of recent years, but he has undoubtedly been favourably 
impressed by his contact with the League. Perhaps it 
would be too much to say that the League is as favour- 
ably impressed by Mr. Chamberlain. There are, as Pro- 
fessor Webster indicates in his communication this week, 
too many enthusiasts for the Protocol gathered at 
Geneva for the speech of the chief British Delegate to 
be altogether palatable to the Assembly, but at least it 
was generally recognized as an honest and conciliatory 





*“ The League of Nations: A Survey.” (Constable. 1s.) 


statement of the British point of view. For, strange as 
it may seem, a point of view which may fairly be termed 
‘‘ British ’’ and not merely ‘‘ British Governmental,” 
has emerged on this question of Security, and Mr. Cham- 
berlain was speaking for many of his countrymen who 
are not of his party when he deprecated the emphasis 
placed upon sanctions* and insisted upon the narrow 
limits of the Pact to which we are willing to subscribe. 
It is to be hoped that the purely Western character of 
the Pact, so far as Great Britain is concerned, will not 
be blurred at the forthcoming conference of Foreign 
Ministers. There is a disquieting rumour from Geneva 
that the ubiquitous Dr. Benes and a representative from 
Poland are to be present on that occasion, and it is diffi- 
cult to see how Mr. Chamberlain can keep the proposed 
Rhineland Pact uncompromised by Eastern frontier 
arrangements if both projects are discussed at the same 
time. It is essential, however, that the British Govern- 
ment should take no part in pressing arbitration treaties 
with her Eastern neighbours upon Germany. There is 
much to be said for the eridorsement by Great Britain of 
a mutual undertaking by Germany, France, and Bel- 
gium to respect the frontiers between them, if all three 
countries are willing parties to the arrangement. The 
idea would lose all merit from the British standpoint if 
conditions distasteful to Germany were tacked on to it, 
or any form of coercion used to obtain her signature. The 
weakness of all the Geneva talk about proceeding from 
the particular to the general and arriving at the Protocol 
by the multiplication of Pacts is that it ignores both the 
objection expressed by Germany to comprehensive arbi- 
tration treaties with her Eastern neighbours and the 
unwillingness of Britain to enter into further commit- 
ments in Europe. 

It is arguable indeed that the whole attempt to 
provide, whether by Protocol or Pact, more elaborate 
machinery for the peaceful settlement of international 
disputes is premature. Would it not be wise to try 
out the existing machinery of the League, under its 
admirable Covenant, before we attempt anything more 
ambitious? It cannot be said that the Covenant has 
proved inadequate. On the contrary, it has emerged 
with credit from every test that has yet been applied 
to it. This will be generally admitted. But the crux 
of the matter, we shall be told, is that there will be no 
real peace in Europe, no slackening of the tension, until 
the nations are disarmed. The great need of the world 
is disarmament, and there can be no advance in that 
direction until we have security; hence the Protocol, 
and hence, when the Protocol was rejected, the demand 
for pacts of mutual guarantee. All this is, of course, 
historically accurate. It was as steps towards disarma- 
ment that the Protocol and its forerunner, the Treaty 
of Mutual Assistance, were drafted. But who now 
remembers that original object, save for rhetorical pur- 
poses? Who now believes that if the Protocol were 
accepted any substantial limitation of armaments would 
follow? It is true that the operation of the Protocol 
was to have been subject to the successful termination 
of a Disarmament Conference; but with what measure 
of success should we have had to be content? Only a 
few years ago, the opinion was widely held that German 
armaments were the sole obstacle to the disarmament 
of Britain and France. It is not, we believe, unduly 
cynical to bear that fact in mind when answering the 
foregoing questions. 

It was doubtless inevitable that the obsequies of 
the Protocol should occupy the opening sessions of the 





* In this cornection we should like to call attention to an instruc- 
tive essay on “The Problem of International Sanctions,” by 


| en which has just been published by the Oxford University 
ress 
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Assembly, but we trust that with the conclusion of the 
debate on the Annual Report and the return of the first 
British and French delegates to their respective coun- 
tries, the current work of the League will receive 
undivided attention. The presence of Lord Cecil at the 
head of the British Delegation is a good augury for this. 
It is by tackling successfully the tasks of pacification 
and reconstruction which are allotted to it, rather than 
by the improvization of new machinery, that the League 
can best lead the nations towards disarmament. A wise 
decision on the question of Mosul, and the adhesion of 
Germany at an early date, are the two things which 
would do most to raise the prestige of the League and 
strengthen its hands for the further tasks which lie 
before it. 


THE TRAGEDY OF VIVIANI 
R= VIVIANT’S life, in every sense but that of 


bare physical existence, had ended more than 

two years before his death. On June 8th, 
1923, while he was pleading a case before the second 
Chamber of the High Court, he suddenly faltered, and 
then came to a dead stop. It soon became evident that 
his mind was affected, and he spent the rest of his 
existence in an asylum. 

‘* Beaucoup de talent et pas de caractére ’’ was the 
verdict of Jaurés on Viviani, whose career justified it. 
His talent was mainly oratorical. As an orator he 
rivalled Jaurés himself, but there the resemblance 
ended. In Viviani’s case the foundation was lacking. 
He might well have fallen far short of Jaurés’ political 
genius and yet have been a politician of great ability, 
but he was a politician of the second or third rank. 
Above all, as Jaurés said, he lacked character. When 
he had to pass from words to action, he was weak and 
irresolute, incapable of making a decision and at the 
mercy of circumstances. Thus he became an “ arri- 
viste’’ almost unconsciously. In France, for a man of 
any gifts, Socialism, like journalism, ‘‘ méne & tout, a 
condition d’en sortir.”” No doubt many men have taken 
that fact into consideration when they began their poli- 
tical career. Not so, I think, Viviani. I should suppose 
that he started as a Socialist by conviction, but had not 
the strength of character to resist the temptation of a 
Ministerial portfolio, when M. Clemenceau offered him 
one in 1906. It is a severe trial for a rising politician to 
remain in a party where he will never have any chance 
of holding office. There are not many men with the 
character of Jaurés, who would have been Prime 
Minister of France long before he died, had he only 
been willing to sacrifice his convictions. I am sure that 
the possibility of sacrificing them never even occurred 
to him. 

René Viviani was no calculating schemer. He was 
a man of kindly nature, generous instincts, and extreme 
sensibility. It was, I believe, his sensibility that led to 
his mental collapse. That has been attributed to his 
grief at the loss of his only son in the war, and later of 
his wife, but, if these were factors in it, they were not 
the chief factors. The chief factor was, I am convinced, 
his consciousness of his share in the responsibility for the 
catastrophe. For a man of his nature the feeling that 
the blood of millions of young men was to some extent 
on his hands must have been overwhelming. 

It was a calamity for France that, when the crisis 
came, a man of words was at her helm. _It will be 
remembered that M. Viviani was chosen by M. Poincaré 
to form a Cabinet after M. Doumergue’s resignation, 
which immediately followed the general election of 1914. 
At the first Cabinet meeting, M. Paléologue, then 


’ 


French Ambassador to Russia, communicated a desire 
amounting to an order from the Russian Government 
that the Three Years’ Service law should not be repealed. 
A member of the Government, M. Georges Ponsot, 
ironically asked: ‘‘ Is this gentleman the representa- 
tive of the Republic in Russia, or the representative of 
the Tsar in Paris?’’ He and M. Justin Godart 
resigned, and the Ministry fell to pieces. M. Ribot 
then formed a Government, which was defeated at its 
first appearance before the Chamber, and M. Viviani 
was again called upon. He thus began his career as 
Prime Minister by surrendering to the Tsar on a point 
about which the country had given an emphatic verdict 
in the other sense in the general election. It seems to 
me probable that M. Poincaré saw in M. Viviani a 
pliant instrument for his policy. M. Ribot would have 
been less complaisant, for at the first and only meeting 
of his Cabinet he declared that he was opposed to the 
forthcoming visit of M. Poincaré to Russia, and if he 
could not persuade him to abandon it, would at any rate 
refuse to accompany him. 

M. Viviani became Prime Minister only a few 
weeks before the assassination of the Archduke 
Ferdinand at Serajevo on June 28th, 1914, which caused 
the war. The complicity of the Serbian Government 
in the assassination is now admitted, or rather trium- 
phantly claimed. The assassins have become Serbian 
national heroes. I believe that we shall sooner or later 
have convincing proof of the complicity of the Russian 
Government, of which I have already strong evidence 
from an inside source. According to my information, 
the Tsar was kept in ignorance of the design. The late 
M. Isvolsky at any rate seems to have known all about 
it. How else can one explain his report about the visit 
to him in Paris, just after the assassination, of a diplo- 
matist coming from Belgrade, who brought him the 
message from the King of Serbia that ‘‘ We have done 
a good piece of work ’’? My theory of the origin of the 
war, based on considerations and evidence into which I 
have not now space to enter, is that the Russian Govern- 
ment had decided on war in June, 1914, and that the 
assassination of Serajevo was deliberately planned to 
provoke it. If it should be possible to prove this, it will 
be one more confirmation of Jaurés’ extraordinary 
perspicacity. My conversation with him in the Café du 
Croissant on July 3lst, 1914, half an hour before his 
murder, is graven on my memory. He said that Russia, 
and Isvolsky in particular, was responsible for the 
impending war, and that M. Poincaré had given Russia 
a f-ee hand. Yet, of course, neither he nor any of us 
kuew then what we know now. It was the intuition of 
genius. 

That Viviani did not want war is certain, but he 
was dominated by the stronger will of M. Poincaré and 
had not the force of character to resist Russian pressure. 
Faced with a decision on which the fate of France 
depended, he showed his habitual weakness. On 
Wednesday, July 29th, 1914, the day on which M. Poin- 
caré and M. Viviani returned to Paris from Russia, a 
Ministerial Council was held immediately after their 
arrival. The Council received a communication from 
M. Isvolsky, who said that his Government had decided 
on a partial mobilization against Austria only, and asked 
whether the French Government had any objection. 
The Council unanimously decided to reply that they 
had none. On the following day the Russian Govern- 
ment formally ordered a general mobilization against 
Germany as well as Austria, which had, in fact, already 
begun before the French Government was consulted. 
This deception of France by her ally would clearly have 
justified French neutrality in the war provoked by 
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Russia. I believe that Jaurés was right in thinking 
that M. Poincaré had given Russia a free hand, but 
France was bound by her treaties, not by M. Poincaré’s 
personal assurances. According to the treaty of alliance, 
a general mobilization by one party was to be considered 
equivalent to a declaration of war, and to be followed 
immediately by the general mobilization of the other. 
But such an obligation implies previous consultation 
between the parties and is annulled by an act of decep- 
tion on the part of either. Had Viviani been a man 
of strong character, he would have told the Russian Gov- 
ernment that, if it plunged Europe into war, France 
would not be dragged in. 

Did he ever contemplate remaining neutral? It 
would almost seem so, for on Monday, August 3rd, 1914, 
he promised the French Socialist Party that France 
would in no circumstances declare war on Germany, 
although Germany had then declared war on Russia, and 
a casus belli was thereby created for France under the 
treaty of alliance. This promise, however, was of little 
value, for Viviani must have known on that date— 
although the Socialists did not—that a declaration of 
war on France by Germany was almost certain. He 
had done everything to make it so. When he was asked 
by Baron von Schoen, the German Ambassador in Paris, 
what France would do in the case of war, he gave an 
evasive reply. More than that, he had actually refused 
to remain neutral, when the German Emperor, after 
his declaration of war on Russia, offered to withdraw 
his troops from the French frontier, if France would 
undertake to remain neutral and England would guar- 
antee her neutrality. 

On Saturday, August Ist, the day of the French 
general mobilization, Viviani seems to have been quite 
ready to declare war on Germany, if Germany did not 
declare war on France. A friend of mine, who met 
him in the street on that day, vigorously protested 
against the mobilization. Viviani did not attempt to 
justify the mobilization by fear of “German aggres- 
sion,’’ nor did he even hint at the possibility of a Ger- 
man declaration of war. His sole justification of 
French intervention in the war between Germany and 
Russia, which then seemed imminent—for the German 
ultimatum to Russia expired that evening—was that 
France was bound by the alliance to intervene. 

The truth probably is that Viviani wavered, as 
usual. It may be that, if the German Government had 
not made the criminal blunder of declaring war on 
France, he would after all have refrained from sacri- 
ficing France to her false ally. It may be that the 
intervention of the Socialist Party on August 3rd, 1914, 
decided him to escape from the conflagration, if escape 
were still possible. Unfortunately, he had made it 
im possible. 

When, by the way, Baron von Schoen gave as the 
reason for the decision of the German Government to 
mobilize the fact that Russia had already ordered a 
general mobilization, Viviani denied the fact, or 
declared that he had no knowledge of it. It seema 
impossible that the denial’ can have been sincere. It 
is true that, according to the French Yellow Book, M. 
Paléologue did not inform his Government of the Rus- 
sian general mobilization until the day after it had 
been ordered, but the dates of documents in the French 
Yellow Book, to say nothing of their texts, are open to 
suspicion. It is evident that the documents have been 
arranged in such a way as to give the false impression 
that Austria ordered a general mobilization before 
Russia. Be that as it may, it would seem that Viviani 
had not much confidence in the peaceful intentions of 
the Russian Government. On July 30th, 1914, he sent 


M. Paléologue a despairing dispatch, begging him to 
implore the Russian Government to do nothing that 
might precipitate war. But he did not add, as he should 
have added, that if Russia did precipitate war, France 
would remain neutral. The probability is that he had 
joined with M. Poincaré at St. Petersburg in assurances 
to the Russian Government which made it impossible 
for him to add it. 

Thus, not by evil intention, but by lack of character 
and lack of courage, René Viviani had a heavy respon- 
sibility for the war which, in spite of its victorious end, 
has been a catastrophe for France from which she will 
probably never fully recover. No wonder that this 
responsibility affected his reason. At least his sad end 
shows that he had a conscience. 


Rosert DEL. 


THE PROTOCOL AND THE PACTS 
Geneva, Monpay, SEPTEMBER 147TH. 


HE debates of the last week have been far more 
interesting and important than many people had 
anticipated. It is true that they will not lead 
to much action. But they have defined issues and clari- 
fied the mind of the Assembly. They have also educated 
a number of important public men and the public 
opinions of the countries which they represent. This is, 
after all, the main function of the Assembly, and if the 
effects of the debates are not at first apparent they may 
go all the deeper in the end. 

There has been a full-dress debate on the Protocol 
and the Pacts, in which the British and what may be 
roughly called the Continental view have been more 
clearly exhibited, and after a good deal of oratory there 
has been some attempt at an understanding. The sub- 
stance of victory has, of course, been with the British. 
That lies in the nature of the League, which practically 
gives a veto to a Great Power on important measures if 
it cares to exercise it. But though the British have 
secured the shelving of the Protocol for the moment, they 
must be conscious that its principles are still alive and 
sustained with such tenacity by so many States, that they 
cannot be ignored. Even Mr. Austen Chamberlain must 
have been impressed by the feeling of the Assembly as 
a whole on this subject. 

He had a very difficult task to perform. He is 
engaged in the delicate negotiations of the Pact or Pacts, 
which, if they succeed, will make Germany a member of 
the League of Nations, and probably prepare the way 
for a real pacification of Europe. He was most anxious 
that nothing should be done at the Assembly to make 
more difficult these important discussions, which have 
gone at least far enough to bring them into the world of 
reality. Consequently, he desired the Assembly to accept 
them as a substitute for the Protocol—and then to leave 
them alone. It must be admitted that his speech was 
hardly calculated to accomplish this end in the most 
tactful manner. Without meaning it he talked terribly like 
a Professor to his class, and some of the important truths 
which he expounded failed, therefore, to impress the 
Assembly as they should have done. When he insisted 
that pacification is better than punishment, that moral 
sanctions are just as important as material ones, and, by 
implication, that the entry of Germany into the League 
is the greatest contribution that can at present be made 
to the peace of the world, he was on sure ground. But 
this pacific attitude, not at all unlike that adopted by 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald last year, consorted but ill with 
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his unnecessary glorification of the illogical processes 
of the British Constitution, processes indeed which be- 
come most vulnerable when they are written down or 
expounded. Fortunately, in private his frankness and 
sincerity made a great impression, and he went away 
with many assurances of goodwill on the part of the 
statesmen gathered here, who fully realize what he is 
trying to accomplish. 

He has, indeed, made the issue clear to the world. 
The Pacts at present hold the field, and, until their fate 
is known, the Protocol cannot be pressed further. Even 
M. Paul Boncour, the most fervent and eloquent of the 
defenders of the Protocol whom M. Briand with great 
cleverness put up to answer Mr. Chamberlain, admitted 
this, and his dramatic oratory, which the Assembly 
cheered to the echo, was really a smoke screen behind 
which M. Briand escaped and went back to Paris to 
resume negotiations concerning the Pacts. Other 
creators of the Protocol, including M. Benes, accepted 
the situation, and the Spanish resolution, which shelves 
the Protocol, was, I believe, practically an agreed one 
before the debate was long in progress. Thus, though 
the First and Third Commissions may, perhaps, consider 
in some detail some aspects of Arbitration and Disarma- 
ment, it appears unlikely that much will be done. 

The way is therefore left open for the Pacts, which 
deal not with generalizations of the world’s problems 
but with certain concrete evils which afflict it most 
sorely. They may be considered as tests of the inten- 
tions of those Powers who insist most strongly on the 
Protocol itself. Meanwhile, the principles of the Pro- 
tocol are more likely to be preserved by being left in 
cold storage than by being exposed to too much ‘hot air. 
If the Pacts succeed they will have demonstrated that 
Arbitration, Aggression, Security, and, it is to be hoped, 
Disarmament, are not merely words written on paper or 
eloquently expounded, but representative of earnest in- 
tentions to put into action new methods of international 
relations. If they fail—and the issue must still be con- 
sidered doubtful—then a new situation will have arisen, 
which will have its effect on Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
as well as on many other people. The principles of the 
Protocol will then have to be considered in relation to the 
reasons for the failure, and their application will vary 
according to the measure of responsibility of the Powers 
concerned—including, of course, that of the British 
Empire itself. 

C. K. Wesster. 


ENGLAND'S GREEN AND PLEASANT. LAND 
QUEER GOINGS-ON 


N the bright moonlight the families in the five worst 

| cottages of the hamlet that are almost in a row 

streamed out of them. It was like bees pouring out 

of their hive when they are going to swarm. These 

flitting cottagers carried chairs, pans, fenders, jugs, bed- 

ding, bread crocks, bags of potatoes. They hastened 
with their belongings into Farmer Bloss’s barn. 

The men, women and children brought back from 
the barn into the cottages fork-loads and armfuls of 
straw. Then they emptied out on the straw, from cans 
and bottles, their stores of petroleum, and, in the care- 
ful way in which country people make fires, set fire to 
the cottages. 

Clouds of smoke billowed gently out of windows and 
doors and between the slates of the slated cottages and 
the eaves of the thatched ones. Then there was a 


crackling and a dull roaring, and flames leapt through 
the smoke. By daybreak the wretched dwellings, long 
officially ‘‘ reported against,’’ were gutted. 

Only smouldry smoke hung about them when the 
county council’s snorting steam roller, with its shone-up 
brass work, lumbered into the hamlet, driven by the 
Speaker of the House of Commons and the Bishop of the 
diocese. 

The steam roller charged tank-like through and 
through the ruins as if it actually disliked the memory 
of the cottages. The walls, which had been bulged and 
split and patched, and stayed in one way or another, for 
two generations, slid down into dusty, smoky heaps, and 
were crushed by Goliath III.’s armoured wheels. The 
parson and the local M.P., an immaculate young man, 
had to carry water to the engine, which had come some 
way. They were sodden, smeared and blackened. 

And the children, told that they need not go to 
school that morning, rushed after the clattering, sway- 
ing, smoking engine, waving bits of thatch and charred 
sticks, and singing a song neither you nor I have ever 
heard of, called “ England Free.” All except ten- 
year-old Jacky Budd and twelve-year-old Billy Slinger, 
love children of two servant girls belonging to the 
hamlet. These irrepressibles—they have stranger blood 
in them—rode with joyful shouts, on the diminutive 
bikes their mothers had sent them, back and forward 
over the pounded debris. 

The schoolmistress, her shoes covered with mortar 
dust, was triumphing with the children—alas, how many 
of the poor things had rickety legs! Miss Bird sang 
““England Free’’ in her mezzo-soprano and beat time 
like a tomboy with a cabbage runt on an empty water- 
glass tin. 

Then, in the unaccountable way in which things 
happen in dreams, there dashed into the hamlet, in a 
gleam of sunshine, six undersized but noticeably alert 
youths, in running shorts and various sorts of coats, who 
jumped, flushed and dusty, from five bicycles and one 
motor cycle. Nobody knew them. 

The reason was that they were strangers. They 
were members of the Oxford and Bermondsey Boys’ 
Club, where, I remembered, I had been once. Nobody 
could understand them. Who could, when they shouted 
and chattered and chaffed one another and every one 
of us in their South London patois? Stunted though 
the youths were, they were hearty and merry. They 
looked surprisingly like boys you see at public schools, 
only they were smaller for their ages. 

These active lads had a sack on the motor cycle. 
Out of the sack they tumbled, greatly interesting us— 
for most of us saw the things for the first time outside 
picture papers—six pairs of boxing gloves. Then, with 
an air of cheerful rectitude, three of the boys put on 
gloves and forced three pairs on three of our oafs, who, 
with Farmers Looker and Horridge, had been watching 
amazedly all that had happened. 

With good humour and friendliness, the stocky 
little newcomers knocked over our three lads one after 
the other. When, with lowering faces, our overthrown 
ploughboys got on their feet, the Bermondsey boys 
shook their hands hard and smacked them affectionately 
on the back. Our youths had set to work with a will 
and a laugh, but awkwardly and heavily. In a few 
moments, however, the whole mien of these bestirred 
young men of our hamlet changed miraculously, and 
they, too, were spirited, clean, laughing, light-of-foot 
boxers, and all the girls were cheering them, and their 
mothers and fathers, though homeless, were beaming. 

And the best boxers from our hamlet took on the 
good-natured, but not so very brainy, Old Blue bishop ; 
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the parson, who is years out of condition but an ex- 
runner; the M.P., who is dressy; and the two farmers, 
who do themselves well; and beat them all except the 
Dowellite farmer, who has a sinful past. 

And everybody sang “ England Free,’’ the grimed 
Speaker joyfully tootling time with the whistle of his 
steam roller until he ruled in his official manner that 
everybody needed an “ eleven.”’ 

So tea was brewed with water from the engine and 
drunk from Mrs. Bloss’s better cups and the school 
cups, and we had bits of Mrs. Bloss’s bread and butter, 
which is good, and some of her toothsome lard cake— 
there is nothing like it—and also slices of the parson’s 
wife’s slab cake—not only Mrs. Harrap’s everyday 
kind but the sort that the rectory gives the visiting 
rural dean. 

And then the bishop went potato-planting, the 
M.P. lining out, and hard put to it not to cut his 
thumb as he made two sets out of the bigger potatoes. 

And the Bermondsey lads, in that grown-up, 
cheeky-honest way of theirs, chanted that they meant 
to marry Sally Hampson (who squeals), Gladys Hampson 
(who is sticky), Gracie Pudsey (who is pretty), Alice 
Oddams (who is carroty), Mollie Oddams (who has 
sense), and Iris Attridge (who silently glumphs). 
The boys said they were going to work for Farmer 
Horridge and teach him religion. They would 
take on the job, they announced, because the Speaker 
had told them that electric light might be here any 
time now. 

And boxing began again, until, as everybody had 
forgotten the engine, it blew up with such a bang and 
steam. 

And at the moment of that bang five neat, new, five- 
roomed cottages, with water and aerials running into 
them, sprang from the dust and steam as in a panto- 
mime trick, and the allotments, which had been away 
down the hill in the clay, were there in Farmer Richard- 
son’s big, easy-working field, right at the back doors of 
the cottages, and the allotments had good apple trees 
in them but no squitch, for the ground was now closer 
at hand to work. 

And the parson—‘‘ that,’’ said Mrs. Bloss, ‘‘ were 
a fair miracle in our time.’’ I have not mentioned that 
when, in the boxing, the parson was beaten, he was 
knocked out. As no one had ever seen a knock-out but 
the bishop and the M.P., there was a hubbub, but the 
bishop and the M.P. had him round in no time. 

The parson had an unaccustomed look though. ‘‘ It 
did seem like for all the world,’’ Mrs. Bloss said in her 
concerned, maternal way, “as if something had been 
knocked out of the Reverend or knocked in.’’ He wan- 
dered about without his hat, for he had lost it,— 
‘* looked,’’ in Mrs. Bloss’s words, ‘‘ as if he might be 
seeing the place and the people and himself for the first 
time.”’ 

Then he clambered up on the wrecked traction 
engine. “Go it, go it, go it, parson! ’’ yelled the Ber- 
mondsey boys. Yes, the Rev. Henry Harrap had some- 
thing in his looks that was new. There seemed some- 
thing new in his voice, also, when he staggered us by 
giving out a text. 

‘““* They that have authority are called benefac- 
tors.’’’ Few of us recognized the text, and we wondered 
what on earth the parson was about. ‘‘‘ But ye shall 
not be so,’’’ he went on quoting with emphasis, and 
more than one person in the crowd scrutinized him 
closely. “‘He that is greater among you,’”’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ ‘ let him become as the younger ; he that is 
chief as he that doth serve.’ ”’ 


‘‘ What I want to say,’’ a new kind of parish minis- 
ter said to us, ‘‘ is that the old parson has gone from this 
place.”’ 

‘* We want someone here,” he went on, speaking 
very slowly indeed, ‘‘ who will show us the truth, who 
will show us ourselves, the world, and what it may be 
possible for us to understand of the future, show us 
these things in Love, as well as he or she can.” 

The parson paused, then shot out his right hand, 
and with pointed finger cried :— 

“Mr. Speaker, you and your M.P.s are at public 
prayers every day 

“Young man, M.P., you are good-natured, well- 
meaning. Do you want to see and feel beyond the 
bounds in which your leisure prisons you? 

‘* You farmers!’ You think yourselves safe. Are 
you? 

You men! What could your wives tell us about 
you 

‘*My lord! You who have so long left a man in 
this place who was in fear 

‘* Friends, all of us who stand here have sinned and 
come short of the glory of manhood and womanhood. 
Like silly sheep we have gone astray, following one 
another. By the rod of our own faults we have been 
beaten. But Eternal Goodness, working in us and 
through us, is gracious, of a great mercy. 

‘* My friends, let us kneel where this miracle has 
happened ; let us say together: 

““* And I heard a great voice out of Heaven: 
Behold, the tabernacle of God is with men.’ ”’ 

“‘ * For the former things are passed away,’ ’’ said 
the bishop. 

But the bishop’s voice seemed faint, as if the scene 
of which he was a part were dissolving. The sky all at 
once grew unnaturally overcast. The little company 
round the shattered engine could be but dimly seen. A 
strange cyclonic inkiness descended. 

““* T make all things new.’’’ The words seemed to 
be spoken by the parson, but they were a far-distant 
whispering. The men, women, and children, the 
Speaker, the bishop, the M.P., the whole hamlet, were 
blotted out in darkness. Rain came blattering down. 
Wind howled. Thunder rumbled. Lightning flared. 

But, with the flashes of lightning, the eerie sky 
began to clear and open out in blue again. Once more 
we were in the light of common day. 

The fire, the visitors, the new cottages, all had been 


dream. The old cottages are still there. The hamlet 
is as it has been. 








H. C. 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


UR panic-mongers are to be congratulated upon 

a brilliant victory. Mr. Shapurji Saklatvala 

is forbidden to enter the United States, 

and those members of the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union group who have had to hold their end 
up at country houses may now anticipate a happy 
week-end and an untroubled game of bridge in the 
smoking-room of the Cunarder. For the brave band of 
protesters I foresee a still jollier time, including a 
procession in Washington of the Knights of the 
Ku Klux Klan, headed by Colonel Woodcock and 
the Imperial Wizard or the Exalted Cyclops. | The 
actual upshot of this precious stunt, however, is quite 
serious. The little member for North Battersea is trans- 
formed into a Communist martyr and a figure of world 
significance ; while in the United States every friend of 
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Britain who, since 1917, has been contrasting our intelli- 
gent tolerance with the terrors of 100 per cent. Ameri- 
canism as practised by an organized minority in the 


Republic, will confess himself angry and ashamed. 
. . * 


Until the end of the age, I doubt not, Englishmen 
will continue, not only to tolerate, but actively to en- 
courage, the nonsensical notion that as a race or nation 
we are illogical, hostile to general principles, and incur- 
ably given to fumbling among practical matters under 
our noses. M. Painlevé restated the old rubbish at 
Geneva; Mr. Austen Chamberlain echoed it with 
religious ecstasy, and our newspapers, as always, find 
solace in a liturgical repetition of the silly phrases. And 
this in the face of our European policy, and our national 
mind, since the emergence of Europe from the nightmare 
of Versailles! The British people have stood, so far as their 
politicians would let them, upon the irrefutable prin- 
ciple that after war, if you wish to survive, you must 
make peace. That is at any rate pure logic: the logic of 
the actual world. There is, of course, for those who 
prefer it, another kind of logic, which might be described 
as mental activity in a vacuum. Nothing in the waking 
and rational world is ever quite so shattering in its 
lucidity as the logic of dreams, or the lunatic’s proof that 


he is Napoleon. 
* * 


Oratory being still, though most of us deny it, an 
extraordinary power, I am not at all surprised at the 
correspondents’ peans over M. Paul Boncour’s speech. 
I watched him last September, in the Herriot delegation 
—the compact little figure, the fine grey head that won 
for him the admiration of the American women and led 
them to draw the proper contrast between a French 
Socialist and an American or a Russian. And this year 
M. Boncour has delivered the finest oration ever heard 
in the League Assembly. Splendid. It was about the 
Protocol of 1924. Or, as Browning had it, in happier 
times :— 

‘* If ’twere proper, Scirocco should vanish 
In black from the skies! ”’ 


* * * 

The Times, I suggest, should look rather more 
closely after its leader-writers, or Mr. Baldwin may 
begin to complain that his enemies are being too gener- 
ously supplied with ammunition by them. The leader 
of September 12th on reconstruction in Austria and 
Hungary, for instance, was rather bright. It took note 
of the fact that trade between Austria and the Sucees- 
sion States has been reduced to 40 per cent. of its pre- 
war level, “ owing to the high customs barriers that have 
been erected ’’ by all the new countries. And then :— 

“ Kurope must beware of that stagnation of thought 
which apparently insoluble problems tend to creata. 
Stagnation of this kind is holding up the re-creation of 
prosperity in South-Eastern Europe, where tariff bar- 


riers may seem to offer no escape from permanent 
impoverishment.”’ 


Just so. Tariff barriers check trade, cause unemploy- 
ment, tend towards permanent impoverishment: let us 
have more of them. M. Painlevé should feel at home 
with this reasoning. 

* * > * 

Mr. Epstein is fierce about Trafalgar Square, as 
about most things ; but what he says is in effect not much 
worse than was said a few weeks ago by the friendly 
Editor of the ‘‘ Atlantic Monthly.’’ ‘‘ I stand,’’ wrote 
Mr. Sedgwick, ‘‘in the central ugliness of Trafalgar 
Square.’’ The Victorians, to be sure, made very little of 
‘‘ the finest site in Europe,’’ and as a consequence we 
have our work cut out. The new Canada building, if 
not very distinguished, is an immense improvement, but 
the southern and eastern sides offer a most teasing 


problem. For myself, since the closing of Morley’s Hotel, 
I have never ceased to marvel at the stone-blindnesg of 
our millionaires and public authorities in the presence 
of that facade and island site. The centre is, I suspect, 
hopeless, until the day when a clean-sweep can he dis- 
cussed. At the very least, the Square ought to have 
grass and flowers. But look it over, and you will see 
that, apart from the column, the fountains and poor 
Landseer’s lions together make a fresh ground-plan 
impossible, 
* * > 

Readers will have remarked how suddenly the 
clamour about the Artillery memorial at Hyde Park 
Corner ceased when the sculptor’s friends made known 
the idea of the design. The War Museum, it appears, is 
making a collection of war-memorial photographs, and 
is getting on very slowly with the job. Can anybody 
wonder at that? Towns and villages, naturally, are 
not over anxious to let the curators of Kensington 
know the kind of thing they accepted five or six years 
ago. There is, however, some little hope in the fact 
that some of the worst memorials are not difficult to 
remove: for example, the garish railing and its accom- 
paniments which degrade that most glorious of the 
works of man in Northern England—the transept of 


York Minster. 
* * * 


Sir John Jordan was seventy-three, and the years 
of hjs service in the Far East were forty-four. His 
work, therefore, was done, but that does not diminish 
one’s regret over his death, at a moment when every 
man of his kind is invaluable. Exactly half his lifetime 
was spent in China. He was sound on the great ques- 
tions affecting the Chinese people; and by character and 
work he was of the fine succession of Britons who have 
given their best to China—Sir Halliday Macartney, 
Sir Robert Hart, and the rest. The opium parleys and 
the Washington Conference would have yielded other 
and better fruit if Jordan’s purposes had prevailed. 

* * * 

We have all, I imagine, learned a good many new 
facts from Sir Almeric Fitzroy’s Memoirs, over which 
Mr. Woolf enjoyed himself last week. I am particu- 
larly interested in such things as the evidence of the 
Privy Council’s positive activity during war-time; the 
fact that when the King was in India England was 
sometimes in the joint charge of John Morley and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury; and the claim of Cardinal 
Manning that he was responsible for Gladstone’s reten- 
tion of Irish members at Westminster in the second Home 
Rule Bill. Sir Almeric, I trust, is getting it hot from 
the survivors of the old Cabinets; for if a Minister can- 
not talk freely in the hearing of the Clerk to the Privy 
Council, then he must impose upon himself the torments 
of the dumb. The Memoirs, I observe, are being 
described as ‘‘ well written.’’ For good writing, grammar 
is not at all times essential. But Sir Almeric Fitzroy 
violates, not here and there but hundreds of times, the 
simple rule governing the position of the relative 
pronoun. 

* * * 

In the window of some West-End estate agents there 
are bills announcing the sale of farms and other proper- 
ties at East and West Lulworth. Couple this, as you 
must, with the sale by auction on September 12th of the 
D’Urberville village of Wool, on the Wareham- 
Dorchester road, and you have evidence enough of a 
threatened calamity. Apart from the special problem 
of Lulworth Castle, the Weld family is taking action in 
the matter of estates in this beautiful neighbourhood. 
The hold of the War Office upon the downs between the 
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two Lulworth villages is admittedly precarious: the 
authorities in Whitehall no longer pretend that the site 
is good for the Tank Corps gunnery school. The people 
of Dorset should wake up and form the strongest allianccs 
they can. If the Lulworth country goes, the result will 
not be another Peacehaven ; but for Wessex and Southern 
England it will be far more tragic. 
* * * 

The good people in Glasgow who made a fuss over 
the duty of a woman magistrate to witness an execution 
have been silenced, and, | hope, shamed. Women magis- 
trates will, of course, insist upon their right to do and 
see everything that falls within the scope of a justice of 
the peace; and, by the same token, we shall soon hear 
the last of women jurors being excused from the hearing 
of disagreeable cases. If John Keen is to hang on 
September 24th, for the killing of a poor Indian 
Mahomedan, nothing could be more appropriate or 
salutary than having the witness of both the women 
magistrates on the Glasgow panel, especially if one is 
for capital punishment and the other against it. 

Kappa. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


WAR PROPAGANDA 


Str,—Before answering your correspondent of August 
29th with regard to the expression “ the contemptible little 
army’’ and the falsehoods which were circulated at the 
outbreak and during the progress of the war, I intended to 
find out, if I could, the exact words used by the ex-Kaiser, 
and I have also been searching in my papers for a certain 
circular issued by the War Office. But as the recovery of 
evidence ten years old must take time, perhaps I may be 
allowed in the meanwhile to make a general reply to the 
demand that I should give proof of Government complicity 
in the propagation of falsehood. 

All Governments must -lie to their people when war 
breaks out in order to secure national unity and enthusiasm. 
There is nothing new or surprising in this. Everyone knows 
that truth is the first casualty. It is impossible to describe 
to the nation all the intricate negotiations, gradual ten- 
dencies, conflicting ambitions and misunderstandings which 
produce international estrangement. A simple issue must 
be put. The enemy must be represented as an undiluted 
criminal. A dispassionate weighing of evidence is out of 
the question. No doubt must be allowed to creep into the 
people’s mind. We and our allies must be represented as 
immaculate and the enemy as jet black; and this must be 
kept up when more men are wanted to continue the conflict. 

Our Government denied having made any agreement 
with France before the war. Yet an agreement not only 
existed but turned out to be a binding “ obligation of 
honour.” 

Our Government knew that Germany alone was not 
solely responsible for the war, and although this fiction had 
to be put into the Treaty of Versailles there is no responsible 
Minister who would maintain it now. But at the time it 
had to be declared. 

Our Government knew that France and Russia had been 
expecting and preparing for war (as the disclosed communi- 
cations between their Ministers have since proved to be the 
case). But they represented the outbreak of war as coming 
from the enemy on innocent and unprepared nations. 

Our Government knew that if Germany had not violated 
Belgian neutrality France would have done so; and a French 
general has recently admitted this in an article in 
“Ere Nouvelle.” It was only the common sense of military 
strategy, of which we were fully aware. But the popular 
indignation which could be roused by the invasion of Belgium 
was an immense asset. 

Our Government knew during the course of the war 
that the Serbian Government were directly responsible for 
the murder of the Arch-Duke at Serajevo. But they never 
told us. 

Our Government knew that the Russian general 
mobilization preceded and caused the German mobilization, 
but we only discovered the documents to prove this towards 
the end of the war. 


[September 19, 1925. 

Our Government knew there were no Russian troops in 
this country. But it was a rumour of strategic value, and 
they carefully abstained from ever denying it. 

Our Government knew that there were no Corpse fac- 
tories in Germany, but they framed their answers in Parlia- 
ment to this ridiculous supposition by suggesting, although 
never affirming, that there were. 

I could multiply instances had I the space. But these 
may suffice to show how war makes it necessary to suppress 
the truth, which is the most insidious method of spreading 
falsehood. 

The War Office circular to which I have referred I should 
have liked to quote verbatim, as I suppose there are some 
people who will not take my word for it. The circular 
asked for information and for descriptions of incidents from 
officers with regard to the enemy, and stated that absolute 
fact was not essential so long as there was strong probability. 

We all remember the nurse with her breasts cut off, 
and the Belgian baby with no hands. Outside lying was 
extensive and very effective, and no Government in war- 
time would be foolish enough to put any check cn such 
valuable propaganda. 

Perhaps you will allow me in conclusion to illustrate 
the growth of a war-lie which occurred at the fall of 
Antwerp, and which fortunately I have kept. 

Kélnische Zeitung.—‘* When the fall of Antwerp got 
known the church bells were rung ’’ (meaning in Germany). 

Le Matin.—‘‘ According to the ‘ K6lnische Zeitung,’ 
the clergy of Antwerp were compelled to ring the church 
bells when the fortress was taken.” 

The Times.—‘‘ According to what the ‘ Matin’ has 
heard from Cologne, the Belgian priests who refused to ring 
the church bells when Antwerp was taken have been driven 
away from their places.” 

Corriere della Sera, of Milan.—‘‘ According to what 
the ‘Times’ has heard from Cologne via Pazis, the unfor- 
tunate Belgian priests who refused to ring the church bells 


when Antwerp was taken have been sentenced to hard 
labour.”’ 


Le Matin.—‘‘ According to information to the ‘ Corriere 
della Sera’ from Cologne via London, it is confirmed that 
the barbaric conquerors of Antwerp punished the unfor 
tunate Belgian priests for their heroic refusal to ring the 
church bells by hanging them as living clappers to the bells 
with their heads down.” 

—yYours, &c., 
ARTHUR Ponsonsy. 
Shulbrede Priory, Sussex. 
September 14th, 1925. 


“THE CASE OF MR. COOKE” 


Sir,—Your recent article on the proceedings and findings 
of a court of inquiry in Kenya into a certain magistrate’s 
behaviour was like a lightning flash in the dark, surprising 
men in actions they never thought would be seen. It is 
worth, as evidence, fifty reports by touring Members of 
Parliament who saw only what they were intended to see. 
The facts thus revealed prove the existence of a slave society 
in an Imperial dependency. They could not possibly have 
happened in any other kind of society. 

What is the Colonial Office going to do about the 
business? It could put an end to the worst of the known 
evils by merely giving the widest publicity in Kenya to the 
statement that public servants are henceforth prohibited 
from influencing any African’s choice of a livelihood. But 
will it? Or must we admit that in our Empire the worst 
abuses of authority are safe from rebuke and correction 
so long as those who suffer from them are poor enough and 
live far enough away ? 

One other question must be asked. The evidence before 
the court of inquiry showed that one man, a quite junior 
official, had the pluck to act honestly and justly in with- 
standing abuses which the authorities had condoned or 
encouraged. No one expects Mr. Amery or Mr. Ormsby- 
Gore to punish the’ guilty publicly. The Chinese have 
nothing to teach us of the art of saving face. But what of 
the man who did right? I have never met him. But the 
published facts prove his courage and probity to us all. 
The authorities have a simple way of dealing with men of 
his stamp. They move them to stations where there are no 
planters to be inconvenienced by their scruples about law 
and justice. Will they post this man to some unhealthy 

coast station, or to the Northern Frontier District where so 
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many officers have already lost their lives from wild beasts 
and Abyssinian raiders? There is oné most conclusive 
reason why these questions should be asked and answered. 
The notoriety of this case has, no doubt, already injured 
this man’s prospects in the Service. Further publicity is 
unlikely to do him further harm. If the authorities whose 
misgovernment and turpitude he unwittingly exposed are 
allowed to visit their displeasure on him, every man in the 
Service in Kenya will know that he dare not withstand 
injustice unless he is ready to sacrifice his career. That is 
the real issue in this case.—Yours, &c., 
Norman Leys. 
September 12th, 1925. 


“THE BLUNT TRUTH” 

Sir,—Your article on the Blunt Truth, in your issue 
of September 5th, reveals a terrible state of affairs in the 
parish described, and it would interest many of your readers 
to know from what official document the particulars are 
taken, and where the parish is situated. Would you kindly 
enlighten us? It would indeed be a blot upon England’s 
green and pleasant land if no effort were made to remedy 
such conditions.—Yours, &c., 

R. ORLEBAR. 

Hinwick House, Nr. Wellingborough. 

September 12th, 1925. 

[That it is imperatively necessary that such a state of 
things as is revealed should be remedied is the expression 
of opinion that we should expect from such a worker for 
rural betterment as Mr. Rouse Orlebar. He will agree, 
however, that the value of the literary medium in which 
a responsible student of our rural conditions ‘has been 
presenting, and could alone present, a full picture of life 
in the lower depths of our rural civilization would be wholly 
destroyed if particulars were published tending in any 
way to identify places or persons. We have received a 
mass of correspondence during the period in which we have 
been publishing this series of articles. Next month, in 
response to many requests, these articles will appear in 
book form, and the author will take the opportunity of 
speaking of the basis of facts on which they rest.—Eb., 
Tue Nation.] 


FREUDIAN PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 


Siz,—When your readers peruse Mr. Tansley’s letter in 
last week’s issue of Tue Nation they will doubtless feel 
bewildered. They have had charges and counter-charges. 
Instead of abstract discussions they would certainly have 
preferred some concrete example. 

Now as Sir Bryan Donkin said of Freud’s doctrine, 
Mr. Tansley’s letter also “contains the seeds of its own 
dissolution,’ as it illustrates one of Freud’s principal 
methods of argument, namely, that by false analogy. Mr. 
Tansley writes: “ What would Sir Bryan Donkin say to a 
disbeliever in the results of histology who refused to look 
through’ a microscope?” The answer to this question is, 
of course, that such a person would be a fool, and the impli- 
cation is that critics of psycho-analysis are fools. I should 
like, however, to suggest another and more appropriate 
analogy. If I asked Mr. Tansley whether he believed in 
astrology I expect he would answer me in the negative. If 
pressed whether he had made a detailed study of astrological 
writings, had drawn horoscopes, made lengthy calculations 
to foretell the future or unravel the past, his answer would 
still be, I suppose, in the same sense. If I then told him 
he had no right to denounce astrology since he had not 
practised it, he would probably retort that he knew suffi- 
cient of the fundamentals upen which this pseudo-science 
was based to form a judgment; that he could not accept the 
astrological reasoning, and that he would not waste his time 
in a detailed study and practice of the subject. Now the 
critic of psycho-analysis, at least the psychologically trained 
critic, has done far more with respect to psycho-analysis 
than Mr. Tansley has done with respect to astrology. The 
critic has made a close, detailed, and minute study of all 
the foundation-laying writings of psycho-analysts, he has 
discovered their specious reasonings and laid bare their 
casuistry. As said before, one of Freud’s principal methods 
of reasoning is that by faulty analogy, which so easily capti- 


vates the superficial, and of which, as shown above, Mr. 
Tansley appears to be an adept disciple. The critic has also 
practised psycho-analysis upon himself and others, as Freud 
did, and has repeated Freud’s experiments upon which Freud 
rests his doctrine, and this with the result that he could 
not accept it. 

I now come to another point. Mr. Tansley writes: 
“What Dr. Wohlgemuth and Miss Allmond say about 
‘flagrant and persistent disregard of scientific method ’ and 
‘careful control’ seems to me mere paren Seines bom- 
bast.”” Well—all the worse for Mr. Tansley! He continues : 
se . the method of controlled experiment is simply not 
available in many spheres of scientific investigation,” wish- 
ing, doubtless, to convey to your readers that such is the 
case with reference to psycho-analysis. But let your readers 
judge for themselves. 

Freud teaches that there is a certain kind of “ Uncon- 
scious Mind,” and attempts to prove its existence, for 
example, by the “analysis ” of dreams, and again by that of 
numbers. Let me consider the latter merely for the sake 
of economy of space; the analysis of dreams is on all fours 
with it. What Freud says is this: If a man is asked to 
write down at random any number that comes into his head, 
it can be shown that it is not a haphazard number, but that 
the man’s “ Unconscious ” was at work and prompted him 
to put down that particular number. Freud writes down, for 
instance, the number 426718 and proceeds then to “analyze” 
it, that is, he pulls it to pieces, adds or subtracts digits, or 
groups of digits, and shows that the numbers so obtained 
occurred somewhere in his past experience. Now to the sober- 
minded reader, the man of common sense, such procedure 
may seem extravagant on the face of it, and he may refuse 
to follow Freud any further in his fantastical perambula- 
tions. Nevertheless, the experiment is amenable to control. 
It has to be repeated a number of times with certain varia- 
tions. If, every time that I put down a number myself, I can 
“analyze” it easily and effectively, and I fail to analyze a 
number every time it has been supplied by some one else, 
that is, in the construction of which my “ Unconscious ” 
has had nothing to do, then Freud’s doctrine would have to 
be considered seriously. Now I have tried this over and 
over again, and have as often succeeded with numbers sup- 
plied by others as with my own numbers. The number given 
above, 426718, is an example from Freud, I “ analyzed” it 
with the greatest ease, and my published “ analysis ” has 
been adjudged better and less far-fetched than Freud’s, 
whose “ Unconscious ” was concerned in the prompting, and 
not mine. 

I have thus shown by a concrete example that control 
experiments can be performed, and that my charge against 
the psycho-analysts of “flagrant and persistent disregard 
of scientific method”’ is substantial and not “ mere pseudo- 
scientific bombast,” which recoils on Mr. Tansley. Such 
controls will suggest themselves easily enough to the trained 
psychologist, though they may worry the dilettante. 

In conclusion, I should like to recommend to those of 
your readers who have been interested in the discussion 
Dr. P. McBride’s little book, “ Psycho-Analysts Analyzed,” 
with introduction by Sir Bryan Donkin (Heinemann, 1924, 
3s. 6d. net). It well repays a perusal.—Yours, &c., 


A. WoHLGEMUTH. 


IDEALISM IN BUSINESS 

Str,—May I call the attention of practical idealists to 
a course of Sunday afternoon lectures on “ Idealism in Com- 
merce and Industry,” to be given at the Guildhouse, 
Kecleston Square, this autumn? Many people refuse to 
believe in idealism in business, doubtless without realizing 
that their own attitude helps to make idealism difficult or 
impossible. But there are people who believe that it is 
possible here and now, and others who believe that it will 
only become possible under changed conditions. We want to 
know more about this, and consequently, among our speakers 
at the Guildhouse, there are men of such widely opposed 
views as Sir Robert Horne, Sir Josiah Stamp, and Sir Her- 
bert Blain, Mr. Robert Smillie and Mr. Coppock, Professor 
Soddy and Dr. Andrew Balfour. We are asking .the 
speakers to allow questions at the close of each address.— 
Yours, &c., 


September 11th, 1925. 


A. Maupre Roypen, 
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THE AGE OF STABILIZATION 


Sir,—I was not a little interested in listening to Mr. 
Keynes at Cambridge and in reading Mr. Alston’s article 
in your issue of the 5th inst. 

The Age of Abundance began, it is said, with the Indus- 
trial Revolution. A modern historian tells us that the 
Industrial Revolution “has forced and is still forcing politics 
and society to follow the suit of the inventors, the men who 
destroy and create classes, constitutions, countries, and 
modes of life and thought,” and that “in our day, inven- 
tions, each implying a revolution in the habits of man, follow 


LONDON 


each other thick as the falling leaves. Modern history, 
beginning from the England of 1780, is a series of dis- 
solving views. In each generation a new economic life half 
obliterates a predecessor little older than itself.” 

What about this? Is it true? If so, are inventions 
becoming fewer or less important? 

Is the rate of progress in man’s command over Nature 
faltering by the way ? 

If not, what becomes of the “ Age of Stabilization ”’ ?— 


Yours, &c., : F. S. Furst. 
The Haven, West Ayton, 


STATUES 


By ROGER FRY. 


tion against the Epstein relief and settled back 

into his philosophic and animal repose. Long 
may he go about his daily affairs untroubled by conscious- 
ness of a work of art! And really it is wonderful how 
well he has arranged this city of his so as to avoid any 
disturbing esthetic impressions. How many statues he 
has collected which are guaranteed antiseptic and 
anesthetic. Perhaps it is hardly a kindness therefore to 
call attention to the few London statues which he ought 
to destroy to produce perfect harmony, but the row over 
Mr. Epstein’s Rima has prompted me to take a rough 
census of London statues. It also happens to be a 
propitious season just now—one can gape at a statue and 
perhaps pass for an American rather than a lunatic. 

Most people, when challenged to mention one good 
statue in London, point to the Charles I. The real point 
of this is in the pedestal, which is one of the most per- 
fectly proportioned objects in London. The Baroque 
treatment of the rounded. ends was originally happy, 
showing a just feeling for the intensity of relief, 
and the acid smoke of London has chanced to etch and 
colour the surface as well as if it knew what it was about. 
The statue of the unfortunate King is, however, hardly 
worthy of this splendid pedestal. It has, of course, 
something of the decorative charm which was traditional 
in all Renaissance bronze work. The sculptor has made 
use of the creases in the leather jack-boots, the accidents 
of mane, tail, and even of the veins of the horse, not to 
mention the details of the armour, but all these are 
treated in a tight, mechanical manner, and are imposed 
on a feeble and uncertain plastic theme which lacks any 
consistent or well-held rhythmic idea. On a small scale 
it would make a pretty bibelot for the mantelpiece ; as it 
is, the feeblest of Italian Renaissance sculptures would 
make it look foolish. 

Much better as an example of the peculiar decorative 
effect of bronze which the Renaissance artists cherished 
is the Grinling Gibbons statue of James II. behind 
the Admiralty. The pseudo-classic pomposity of 
the Imperial pose and the affectation of the Roman 
costume are easily forgiven for the sake of the exquisite 
clarity and incisiveness of the imbricated corslet and the 
various graven and modelled ornaments for which that 
costume provides an excuse. But the head and bare 
limbs show also a nervous precision and accent which few 
English sculptors have equalled. The general effect 
resembles that of the Italianizing French sculpture of 
the later seventeenth century, but I doubt if any of 
Louis XIV.’s artists had quite the refined taste that 
Gibbons shows. 

Less decorative than either of these, but by no means 
despicable as a plastic idea, is the George II. in Cockspur 
Street, done by Wyatt in 1836. It is a very matter-of- 
fact affair, enlivened by the conventionally rhetorical 
pose of the horse, but it is an honest and capable piece 


T : Philistine seems to have blown off his indigna- 


of sculpture. Wyatt has made happy use of the King’s 
ridiculously small bullet-head. By means of the peruke 
he has joined this knob to the rounded shoulders by an 
unbroken curve which counters and contains the strong 
opposing diagonals given by the horse’s checked move- 
ment. One guesses that for esthetic purposes Wyatt 
understated the cubic contents even of that royal head. 

Another respectable statue of a purely conventional 
type is the William III., erected 1808. Placed as this is 
among the splendid plane-trees of St. James’s Square, 
it is a pleasing object. 

Then there is Rodin’s group of the Burghers of 
Calais. This, of course, makes a bid for a much more 
impressive and imaginative effect, and asks to be judged 
by higher standards than its decorative amenity. I must 
leave aside for the present the question of how far it 
succeeds. 

All these are at least passable works; they are 
not esthetically scandalous or disgraceful, but with the 
possible exception of the Rodin, they are not capable of 
arousing more than a feeling of approbation. As far as 
I know, there is only one outdoor statue in London that 
can lay claim to real distinction, or that can give to 
those who love this particular mode of expression any 
genuine emotion. 

The situation and aspect of this statue are so comic- 
ally incongruous and unexpected, it has so much the air 
of a meteoric intrusion from other worlds, that a mythical 
explanation has to be found for its apparition. It is 
said that it all started with one of those many occasions 
when ‘‘the Lord waxed exceeding wroth with his 
people, the people of London.’’ But it so happened that 
being also ‘‘ exceeding wroth ’’ with a number of other 
people in different parts of the world, it did not suit his 
purposes to hurt them in their most sensitive spot by a 
financial crisis. He therefore considered in what way 
he could punish them most severely and continuously 
without disturbing the general course of events, and in 
the end he condemned them to possess and expose per- 
petually to public gaze one work of genuine sculptural 
design. The people of London were at first staggered by 
this verdict, but they are an ingenious and resourceful 
people, and they had often played the game of hiding 
an object in a clearly visible situation, and they knew 
that the best results were got by hiding it in a place so 
conspicuous that everyone overlooks it. So they found 
a place in the very heart of Philistia where more Philis- 
tines would pass within a few feet of it every day than 
in any other position in the whole of London town, and 
it would yet remain practically unknown. 

So far, I think, the Philistines were playing the 
game with as much fairness as success, but I regret to 
add that they cheated a little over the mounting of 
the statue. They erected it on one of those granite 
drinking fountains where you press a knob and a little 
water trickles into a tin mug. Benevolent people were 
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very fond of erecting these objects about sixty years ago. 
It is thought that they believed that it really was thirst 
that drove people into the public-house. So far all was 
correct ; where the cheating came in was in getting a 
certain J. Edmeson, Archt., to design a canopy, in 
elaborately ornamental cast iron, of quite surpassingly 
hideous form covered with very cast-iron patterns, and 
in fitting the said canopy so closely over the head of the 
statue as to make it difficult to see, not to mention the 
tiresome interruptions in the view which the supporting 
columns interpose. 

So there, on a triangle of pavement behind the 
Royal Exchange, inside its cast-iron cage and on top of 
the red, polished granite fountain, where no stock- 
broker ever drinks, sits London’s one really good, I 
would almost say first-rate, statue. 

An inscription runs as follows on the granite slab 
below it :— 

“ Erected 1878 at the expense of John Whittaker 

Ellis, Esq., Alderman, Wm. Hartridge, Esq., Deputy, 

supplemented by a vote in Wardmote, also by donations 

from the Drapers’ Company and the Merchant Taylors’ 

Company.” 

I do not know whether Mr. Ellis, Mr. Hartridge, or 
Wardmote dictated the subject to the sculptor, but it 
was one that probably all sculptors would gladly accept, 
and certainly was peculiarly well adapted to bring out 
all the qualities of Dalou’s genius. For the figure of 
Maternity suckling a baby and holding an older child to 
her knees with a protective gesture is signed Dalou, 
1879. 

Here at least we are in presence of genuine sculp- 
ture. There is nothing the least curious or interesting 
or decorative or in any way striking about it. The treat- 
ment is as traditional as the subject. This is just a 
mother like hundreds of thousands of mothers. In fact 
there are no accessory charms, there is no poetic idea, 
no decorative ingenuity to help us out. We can get no 
pleasure here from anything but that special quality of 
sculpture, the harmonius counterplay of a complex and 
yet unified system of planes and movements. All lies in 
that. It is only when, as here, the sculptor has himself 
felt intensely the continuity of movement throughout 
every part that he can communicate this special effect 
to our imaginations. And it is just because this group 
of three figures, with all their complicated and yet corre- 
sponding movements, depends entirely for its effect on 
our realizing this continuity that the actual setting of 
the statue is so unfortunate. In trying to apprehend 
the inevitable relation of the woman’s back to the move- 
ment of the arms we are continually disturbed both by 
the dark shade in which the head and shoulders are lost 
and by the columns which cut across the forms. But 
with a little patience the rhythmic beauty and the close- 
knit continuity of the whole group become evident, 
and the sculptor communicates the peculiar excitement 
which this apprehension of a vital order permeating 
a complicated interplay of surfaces arouses. There is 
perhaps a further quality in sculpture which it is diffi- 
cult to explain or analyze, namely, that of surface 
quality—the question, for instance, in a bronze, of how 
far the surface should arouse the notion of the sudden 
and complete resistance to touch of actual bronze and 
how far it should suggest something of the quality of 
flesh or drapery. The power to imitate in bronze a totally 
different substance is of course one of the stock marvels 
of sculpture to the unsophisticated. The imitation, 
almost to the point of illusion, of flesh, of lace or velvet 
or hair, produces in the mind of the barbarian of 
modern civilization the vivid shock of wondering admira- 
tion, but this is hardly an esthetic quality. 


From the esthetic point of view the determining 
factor must rather be some intimate correspondence 
between the larger rhythmic figures and those minute 
changes of direction which are called “ handling ’’ and 
which produce surface quality. With certain hieratic 
and rigid general movements we may require the definite 
resistance of an unyielding surface ; with other rhythmic 
systems such a surface might arrest movement too 
abruptly. In general we may say that it is difficult to 
make a rigid, unbroken surface without the danger of 
becoming schematic and abstract; that a certain sug- 
gestion of play in the surface is almost as necessary as 
the “ nervous ’’ quality of line ina drawing. The exact 
degree of this play or atmosphere of the surface must 
depend on the nature of the rhythmic idea and the 
general type of curvature of the modelling. 

Dalou’s treatment of surface is evidently very delib- 
erate and consistent. He chooses for his drapery a 
thick, soft material which takes full, rounded folds, and 
this is in accord with his personal feeling for the treat- 
ment of flesh. Here too full, rounded forms prevail, 
but they are never flaccid or inflated. In general one 
may compare his treatment to that of della Quercia 
among the Italians, but a della Quercia become aware 
of what the eighteenth century contributed—its variety 
of surface quality, its more conscious and nervous sen- 
suality. But that is all that Dalou takes over. There 
is no eighteenth-century miévrerie about this, it has 
the candour of an earlier art with that subtlety super- 
added. 

More and more as times goes on, Dalou stands out 
from the ruck of nineteenth-century sculpture. How poor 
beside his generous and ample manner do the brilliantly 
stylized photographic effects of Carpeaux appear! How 
genuine he is beside the conscious stylistic borrowings of 
Alfred Stevens! 

Dalou was an exile here during and after the war 
of 1870. It is to that accident that we owe this one 
really moving piece of public sculpture. He left with 
us also the admirable tondo of a Bacchanalian scene in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, but the Maternity cf 
the City of London is a more impressive work. It is 
indeed one of the best of his things that I know. Perhaps 
one day the iron tabernacle that disfigures and conceals 
our single masterpiece may be removed by a vote in 
Wardmote. 


MUSIC 


THE VENICE FESTIVAL, 1925 


HE meeting I have just left at Venice is the third 
chamber music festival to be held by the Inter- 
national Society for Contemporary Music, under 
whose auspices two orchestral festivals have also been 
arranged at Prague. The Society has branches almost 
everywhere, which submit works for consideration by a 
jury—this year it was Casella of Italy, Wellesz of 
Vienna, and Kodaly of Buda-Pest. Five concerts were 
given in that most exquisite of theatres, the Teatro ael 
Fenice, and music from twelve countries was played 
before an audience even more widely representative than 
this. There is always some scoffing about these 
festivals, generally from those whose music does not 
need the help which they can provide; having now 
attended three, I remain absolutely convinced of their 
importance and value, particularly to English musicians, 
who live so far away from the main currents of European 
music. 
By far the most interesting circumstance of this 
meeting was the failure of the three accepted ‘‘ masters ”’ 
to produce a work of outstanding interest. This judg- 
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ment, let me quickly add, is not affected by the perform- 
ance of these works: Stravinsky played his own Sonata, 
Schénberg conducted his own Serenata with instrumen- 
talists who had already done the work at Donau- 
eschingen, and Ravel had at least Walter Frey and 
Zoltan Szekely, if they were not Gil Marchex and 
d’Aranyi. It was palpably the works themselves which 
failed, and one looks once more at Mr. Cecil Gray’s 
book only to find he had foretold the downfall of each 
of the three. 

For really one cannot but be disappointed that the 
Ravel who has produced the string quartet ‘‘ Daphnis ” 
and the sonatina should suddenly sink to this tame 


“Tzigane.’’ And so with Stravinsky. I confess never 
to have had a strong personal liking for ‘‘ L’Oiseau de 
Feu,” ‘‘ Le Sacre,’’ or ‘‘ Pétrouchka,’’ but they live and 


move and are excited. This piano sonata is, like the 
piano concerto, bloodless stuff. The sudden classical 
idealism which has now affected even Hindemith, and 
was apparent in that much pleasanter work the octet 
for wind instruments, ill fits Stravinsky. What looks 
on paper like Bach sounds like Czerny, occasionally the 
earlier Beethoven, and sometimes even like Schumann 
in his lesser moods. A mock simplicity of this kind is 
not enough ; it is merely childish. I had hoped for more 
from the octet, but I feel pretty sure now that we shall 
never get it, and must look back to the fame of the past 
for the raison d’étre of Stravinsky. 

Schénberg’s Serenata is a work in seven movements 
for seven instruments and a baritone voice. It is full 
of orchestral tricks, and throughout abounds in a purely 
colouristic treatment. Two movements (five and six) 
seem to me to have real music in them, but for the rest 
I probe and probe, only to find a rather majestic vacuity. 
The idiom is oversubtilized, the mood—unchanging 
throughout the work—an inhuman, almost necrophilous 
absence of interest in the world. One can never feel 
that there is not a great mind in the work—the logic 
of its construction and the precision of its sound clearly 
come from a considerable person. But that that person 
is pursuing a wrong course and one which leads to 
nothing, because it deals with nothing, one feels pretty 
certain. 

But there were more cheerful things than this. 
England, though badly represented (there was only 
Vaughan Williams’s short “ Merciles Beauty ’’), scored 
twice, once with the simplicity and direct beauty of her 
one contribution, but most by the splendid performance 
which Steuart Wilson gave of Gruenberg’s setting of 
‘‘The Daniel Jazz ’’ by Nicholas Vachel Lindsay. The 
two outstanding works of the Festival were, in my view, 
undoubtedly Honegger’s ’cello sonata and Malipiero’s 
song-cycle ‘‘ Le Stagioni Italiche.’’ The first, which 
bears a curious occasional resemblance to Delius, though 
it is probably many miles distant from his influence, 
bears out one’s long-held view that Honegger is not 
only one of the most interesting composers in France, 
but also that he is the only one of “‘ les six ’’ whose 
work has hope of life. It is time someone in England 
performed his ‘‘ Le Roi David.’’ The second seems to 
me to stand, in intensity, technical achievement, and 
original beauty of sound, a long way above the works 
of Casella, Rieti, and Labroca, although Labroca’s 
quartet was quite one of the charming successes of the 
Festival. A long cycle for voice and piano, it suffered 
sadly at the hands (one might almost say gestures) of 
Signora Agostini, but there was, I found, a fairly 
general agreement that this is a work of considerable 
importance. 

Of the other works one remembers but few for 
their virtues. Certainly Schulhoff’s quartet is one of 
them. I do not think Schulhoff’s work is known at all 
in England, but I am quite sure it would be liked even 
if it were not taken very seriously ; for we do not care 
enough for work which is light and modern and serious 
and charming all at once. But this work combines a 
prime gaiety of spirit with an absolutely modern point 
of view; it is never purely intellectual, but it never 
tears out its heart with tragical introspection. From 
Prague, too, comes another beautiful werk, the ‘‘ Zwei 
lieder ’’ of Ladislav Vycpadlek, Jacques Wert’s quartet 





for two flutes, clarinet, and bassoon was charming to 
hear if not very deep, and the five pieces for string 
quartet of Max Butting were pleasant without being 
very original. 

But, on the whole, this Festival contained _ less 
music of interest and promise than last year’s at 
Salzburg; it also contained more works of really poor 
quality. This was probably the result of suddenly reduc- 
ing the Hanging Committee from seven to three, and 
one looks forward with hope to next year’s choice, which 
will be made by five persons. On the whole, America 
fared worst: Eichheim’s ‘‘ Impressions of Pekin ’’ and 
Ruggles’s ‘‘ Angels ’’ are simply not works at all, and 
I cannot think the music for “ The Daniel Jazz’’ at 
all equal to the excellent and vigorous poem. One 
is bewildered by the admission of Eisler’s effort to 
imitate Schénberg, of Grosz’s Jazz-Band—not half so 
good as common professional dance music—of Cassado’s 
virtuoso piece for ’cello, of Feinberg’s debased Rach- 
maninov, and, after ‘‘ L’ Arche de Noé ’’ at Prague, of 
Rieti’s ponderous jokings. 

There are, however, other works which were obvi- 
ously admissible although not successful. Some songs 
by Villa-Lobos turned out to be almost too airy-fairy 
for so gross a thing as*ordinary performance. Hinde- 
mith’s Piano Concerto (exquisitely played by Frau von 
Liibbecke) one is glad to have heard, and Schnabel’s 
pianoforte sonata, although discordant in the extreme, 
is an attempt at an original idiom so daring that one 
would not presume to judge it without a study of the 
score. 

One ought to add a word about the performances. 
Often one’s experience leads one to expect nothing at 
such Festivals, but here everything was really done 
remarkably well. The Vienna quartet is little short of 
magnificent, Casella a fine accompanist, Scherchen a 
splendid conductor. From first to last there was hardly 
a work which suffered from performance, and the out- 
standing excellence of, for example, Madame Fleis- 
cherowa, Louis Fleury, the Zika quartet, and Cassado 
himself made the Festival a success. 

Always when I write of these meetings I end in the 
same way, that is, in urging English musicians to hear 
more of the music that is being written in Europe. 
England is always badly represented at these gatherings 
by the number of her visitors. Let me appeal once more, 
not only because it is important to make this movement 
a success (it is run, remember, by an Englishman, 
Edward J. Dent), but also because it is vital that we, 
who reflect totally different influences from any other 
country, should get to know what their influences are 
for our own good. 

Hvusert J. Foss. 


FROM ALPHA TO OMEGA 


HE School of Dramatic Study now being formed 

at the East London College, University of 
London, is the first of its kind in any university, 

and should prove an interesting and fruitful experiment. 
Mr. Bonamy Dobrée has been appointed lecturer on 
the history of the drama and on dramatic tech- 
nique to assist Professor Nicoll, and the courses, 
of which full particulars can be obtained from the 
Registrar of the College, comprise detailed studies, not 
only of playwriting new and old, but also of stage con- 
struction, costume, and social history. The practical 
side will include instruction in the mechanics of the stage, 
the technics of lighting, and so forth. Most important 
of all will be the theatre, of which the proscenium has 
been designed by Mr. Herbert Norris so as to be easily 
adaptable to plays of any period. In the coming Univer- 
sity year a series of late eighteenth-century plays will be 
revived, and performed to members of the College 
theatre, for which many members of the theatrical pro- 
fession have promised assistance. Membership is open to 
the public by subscription, and full particulars, or appli- 
cations for membership, can be obtained from Mrs. 
Nicoll, East London College, 
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For those who like a slice of life, especially of juicy 
low life they are not likely normally to see, Mr. O’Neill’s 
“The Long Voyage Home,’’ at the Ambassadors, 
should prove a good entertainment. But, on the whole, 
one would rather read it as a short story. There is no 
surprise, because we see it all too obviously from the 
beginning, no strangeness in the proportion, and at the 
end we feel little sympathy with the foolish, cow-like 
Olson, rather too tediously sing-songed by Mr. Milton 
Rosmer. Mr. Poulton’s Fat Joe was excellent. The 
production was too slow, as was the first scene of “ The 
Emperor Jones.’’ Producers think that pauses 
increase tension, when, in fact, they relax it, unless 
very rarely and judiciously used. This play, about the 
stage effect of which one could gather very little in 
the reading, is dramatically successful. It is not only 
that the psychology of fear is vividly illustrated (why 
are the Americans so good at that? why Poe and 
Ambrose Bierce?), but that the play has the right sort 
of continuity and coherence. There is, to use a phrase 
of Keats, ‘a depth of speculation excited in which io 
bury its repulsiveness,’’ and which makes “‘ all disagree- 
ables evaporate.’’ For the collapse of humanity under 
terror is repulsive. The technique is extremely intcrest- 
ing: the ever-quickening tom-tom beats—the Empe- 
ror’s pulse, I suppose, like a loud drum—have aff extra- 
ordinary hypnotic effect. | Purists may consider this 
illegitimate (then so is rhythm in verse), but certainly 
the monologue is not, and the soliloquy is triumphantly 
vindicated. Moreover, the play makes something, apart 
from mere emotion, happen inside us, something of the 
tragic sort, and this leads me to formulate a dramatic 
heresy: a play does not end until some other action 
has begun. “ Hamlet,’’ for instance, does not end with 
the Hamlet action, with ‘‘ And the rest is silence,’’ but 
with the establishment of the reign of Fortinbras. ‘“ The 
Emperor Jones’’ does not end with the death of the 
usurping negro, but with the rule of the witch-doctors. 
This may account for the unsatisfactoriness of “ The 
Long Voyage Home.’’ Mr. Paul Robeson is a “ per- 
fectly good ’’ actor. He knows how to use his beautiful 
voice and his magnificent body to the utmost, and only 
once was I jarred by a “ theatrical’ gesture. He really 
does believe that words mean something, even when 
they are as good as Mr. O’Neill’s. The setting, especially 
of the first scene, is good. 

a0 * * * 

Mr. Eric Hudson’s brisk and businesslike farce, 
produced by Mr. Robert Courtneidge at the Savoy, 
seems to have no particular reason to be called “ The 
Unfair Sex.”” The only application I can make of the 
title to the incidents in the piece is a slightly indelicate 
ene, and, being so, is, I am sure, incorrect. Indeed, 
a curiously old-fashioned atmosphere of “ niceness”’ 
pervades the play, although specific proofs of its 
presence are difficult to recapture. The plot is con- 
cerned with the complications which follow on the dis- 
covery by an uncle, whose mind has become slightly 
unhinged by his duties at the Divorce Court (and, 
apparently, by not playing golf), of the mild philander- 
ings of his nephew and niece. The story is neatly 
enough constructed, or ‘‘ assembled,’’ to be an adequate 
vehicle for excellent action by the entire cast, Mr. Clif- 
ford Mollison, particularly when silently registering 
emotion, being especially amusing. Miss Athene 
Seyler, always admirable, had not enough scope, and 
one could have dispensed with the teaspoonful or two 
of didactic sentimentality which it fell to the lot of 
Miss Henrietta Watson to contribute. 

x * * 


There is a connection between sentimentality and 
the ‘“close-up.”? The more sentimental a film is the 
greater the number of “close-ups’’ judged necessary. 
At least. that seems to be the plan followed by the 
producer of “Sally of the Sawdust,’’ which is one of 
the most sentimental films that ever came out of Holly- 
wood. All through the first part of this new Griffith 
film one is jerked backwards and forwards in a distract- 
ing manner. Hardly is there time to grasp the meaning 
of a scene before it is whisked off and its place on the 


, 


screen is taken by a gigantic face “ registering ’’ watery 

emotion. The effect is bewildering. By the first inter- 

val one seems to be still waiting for the film proper to 
begin. However, the second part is better fun, chiefly 
owing to the witty antics of that excellent comedian, 

W. C. Fields, as the showman, “ Professor Eustace 

McGargle.’’ Carol Dempster, too, when she was 

allowed to cease yearning for a mother’s love, was inter- 

esting and amusing.in the part of Sawdust Sally. The 
little that was seen of the circus made one lament wasted 
opportunity. It was tantalizing to have the merest 
flash of a splendid circus procession and of roundabouts 
and side-shows in full swing, and, so far as one member 
of the audience was concerned, what was lost on the 
roundabouts was not made up on the scenes of high 
society in Connecticut that were provided in abundance. 
* * * 
Things to see or hear in the coming week :— 

Saturday, September 19.—London String Quartet, at 
3, at Aolian Hall. 

Myra Hess and Harold Samuel, Recital of Bach 
and Mozart Concertos, for two Pianofortes and 
Orchestra, at 3, at Queen’s Hall. 

Sunday, September 20.—‘‘ Two Gentlemen of Verona,”’ 
Fellowship Players, at the Playhouse. 

Mr. 8S. K. Ratcliffe on “Thirty Years of Fleet 
Street,’’ at South Place Ethical Society, at 11. 
Monday, September 21.—‘ Measure for Measure,’’ at 
Maddermarket, Norwich, until September 26th. 
Tuesday, September 22.—Judith Litante, Vocal 

Recital, at 8.15, at Wigmore Hall. 

Wednesday, September 23.—Katherine Bacon, Piano- 
forte Recital, at 8.15, at Wigmore Hall. 

Thursday, September 24.—Mme. Clarke Holland, 
International Vocal Recital, at 8.15, at Wigmore 
Hall. 

Friday, September 25.—Mr. Somerset Maugham’s 
“The Moon and Sixpence,”’ at the New Theatre. 
Lydia Lindgren, Raul Querzé, and Sheridan Rus- 
sell, Song and Violoncello Recital, at 8.15, at 
Afolian Hall. 

OmIcRoN. 


MEMORY 


THERE is nothing moving there, in that desert of silence, 
Nothing living, not even a blade of grass. 

The morning there is as silent as the evening, 

The days and nights with an equal horror pass. 


Nothing moving, except the cold slow shadow 
Thrown on sand by a boulder, or by the cliff 
Whose rock not even a lichen comes to cover, 
To hide—from what ?—time’s ancient hieroglyph. 


The sun, at noon, sings like a flaming cymbal 
Above that waste; but the waste makes no reply; 
In all that desolation of rock and gravel 

There is no water, no answer to the sky. 


Sometimes, perhaps, from other lands more happy, 
A faint wind, slow, exhausted, ventures there, 

And loses itself in silence, like a music; 

And then—who knows?—beneath that alien air, 


Which moves mysteriously as memory over 
Forlorn abysms and peaks of stone and sand, 
Ghosts of delight awake for a shining moment, 
And all is troubled, and that desolate land 


Remembers grass and flowers, and birds that sang there 
Their miracles of song in lovely trees, 

And waters that poured, or stood, in dreaming azure, 
Praising the sky ; perhaps once more it sees 


The rose, the pool, the moon, in the blue evening, 

And knows that silence in which one bird will sing, 
Slowly and sleepily, his praise of gardens; 

Perhaps once more, for a moment, it remembers spring. 


Conrap AIKEN. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


MR. WELLS AND THE IMMORTALS 


temptation to examine and speculate on the odds 

against immortality in the case of contemporary 
writers. The game is hardly less silly than betting on 
horses. In the betting on races which one sees in the 
daily papers, only five or six horses will be mentioned 
by name for any race, and then all the rest are lumped 
together under ‘‘ 25 to 1 against any other.’’ To judge 
by past history, the Immortality Stakes of the first part 
of the twentieth century may well be won by one of 
those ‘‘ any others,’’ some obscure name which it is 
quite impossible for a contemporary to spot except by 
a lucky accident. If I had to bet on this race, the 
only popular favourite upon whom I would always risk 
money is Mr. Wells. The odds against anyone reading 
or remembering Mr. Galsworthy or Mr. Bennett in 
2025 are enormous, but Mr. Wells—Mr. Wells is quite 
another matter. This is not, of course, the opinion of 
the highbrow or, apparently, of the younger generation, 
but it has been confirmed for me by reading Mr. Wells’s 
new novel “‘ Christina Alberta’s Father ” (Cape, 7s.). 

* 


* * 


Fs critic, I suppose, occasionally yields to the 


Somehow or other I have missed reading the last 
two or three books written by Mr. Wells, and so I came 
rather fresh to this new novel of his. Once more I was 
amazed by his powers, by that quality which, because 
we are bad critics and our brains too feeble or lazy 
to analyze, we call ‘‘ genius.’’ And once more, despite 
one’s enjoyment, admiration, interest, there is that feel- 
ing, particularly towards the end of the book, of doubt, 
depression, disappointment. It is extraordinarily in- 
teresting.to examine closely the texture of this book 
and to watch Mr. Wells’s mind working in and weaving 
it, for by doing so, I believe—not perhaps with much 
passionate conviction—that one can discover where Mr. 


Weils’s greatness ends and his littleness begins. 
* * * 


All Mr. Wells’s books begin with his greatness. In 
the first 100 pages he is Mr. Wells the artist, the Mr. 
Wells of ‘‘ Kipps’’ and ‘‘ Tono-Bungay ’’ and “ Mr. 
Polly.’”? Of what an extraordinarily good novelist he 
has the makings! The characters simply leap into life, 
especially characters like Albert Edward Preemby, the 
hero of this book, the weak, pale-faced, puzzled, half- 
stunned, batlike, semi-winged products of ‘‘ our 
civilization ’’ with whom Mr. Wells loves to people our 
Balhams and Tootings and for whom he has so charm- 
ing an affection. The ease and economy with which he 
brings them and all his minor characters to life marks 
him off immediately as being in a different class from 
writers like Mr. Galsworthy and Mr. Bennett. And 
then all the frillings of the art of novel-writing—the 
invention, imagination, humour—they bubble out of 
Mr. Wells with a richness, a happy-go-lucky lavish 
generosity, which one rarely finds in any novelists but 
those of the highest class. “It is the little casual, almost 
unconscious touch of humour in the turn of his sentences 
which happens to appeal to me especially :—‘‘ Old Mr. 
Hossett was a very ailing man, excessively fat and irrit- 
able; he had never been the same, whatever the same 
was, after his only son had died;... ,’’ “‘ kindly 
aunts of the sedentary sort,’’ ‘‘ he was accompanied by 
a very large blonde lady who seemed to have slept in her 
mourning under a bed.’’ 

* * * 

But Mr. Wells has never been content to be a 
novelist, and, if you told him that he was an “ artist,’’ 
he would probably think you an ass or that you were 


insulting him. He is passionately interested in other 
things, things which he considers infinitely more impor- 
tant than art and literature. There is civilization and 
society and politics and war and science and the eternal 
riddle of why these pale-faced, batlike, little Kippses 
and Preembys should be compelled to perform their 
ridiculous antics on a little planet before an impassive 
audience of some myriads of suns or stars. And so in 
most cases, after a hundred pages or so in which he has 
shown us what a novelist has been lost in him, the novel 
stops, the delightful puppets are elbowed aside or put 
away in the box, and Mr. Wells talks. Personally I do 
not complain. Mr. Wells may be perfectly right in his 
method. At any rate I happen to agree with him in 
nine cases out of ten that what he is writing about is of 
great interest and importance, and that he has some- 
thing really worth saying to say about it. But that 
does not alter the fact that he has spoilt his novel, that 
he induced me to begin reading a work of art which he 
broke off in the middle, leaving me, his reader, with a 
sense of frustration and disappointment. 
* * * 


This is, however, not really true about ‘‘ Christina 
Alberta’s Father.’”” Mr. Wells’s thesis, the problem of 
‘“‘why?’’ and ‘“‘ whither?’’, is here woven into the 
very texture of the novel, and only occasionally does ke 
give way to impatience, sweep the puppets into the box, 
and step before the curtain. It is, perhaps, the best 
book that Mr. Wells has written, and if, in the last 


hundred pages, that sense of disappointment once more _ 


comes over us—as indeed it does—it is not because he 
has lured us into church or the lecture-room on the pre- 
text that he was going to tell us a story. It is rather 
that his theme is too tremendous, too tragic, for him. 
It may sound ridiculous, but it is none the less true 
to say that in ‘‘ Christina Alberta’s Father ’’’ Mr. Wells 
set out to write a modern “‘ King Lear.’’ (It is interest- 
ing to compare Mr. Preemby’s speech after he is rescued 
from the lunatic asylum—‘‘ I am small and weak and 
not very intelligent. . . . But it leaves me confused to 
think who I am, and I am very tired.’”’—with Lear’s 
““T am a very foolish, fond, old man.’’) There are 
moments when the tragedy of Mr. Preemby—the ter- 
rible conviction that he could not possibly be Preemby, 
that small, weak, human rabbit Preemby in plus four 
trousers, and also an immortal soul, the conviction which 
drove him to dream, and then to believe, that he was 
the opposite of Preemby, Sargon, King of Kings—there 
are moments when this tragedy is not only posited by 
Mr. Wells the thinker but realized by Mr. Wells the 
novelist. But if you start out to write on the scale of 
“‘ King Lear,’”’ you must have an answer to the riddle 
of the universe which is worthy of your theme. It may, 
of course, be an answer in the form of a question and 
complete negation— 
“Why should a dog, a horse, a rat have life, 
And thou no breath at all? Thou’lt come no more, 
Never, never, never, never, never! ’’— 

but at least it must be an answer. That is just what 
Mr. Wells has not managed to supply, either as thinker 
or artist. Up to the moment when Mr. Preemby escapes 
from the asylum, the book holds one, but then, except 
for a paragraph or two, the whole thing seems to 
evaporate. And the proof that the end of the book 
fails is this—that whereas it ought, as Mr. Wells him- 
self admits, to end with Christina Alberta’s father, it 
does in fact end with Christina Alberta. ‘‘ King Lear ”’ 
ends, not with Cordelia, but with Cordelia’s father. 


LzonaRD Woo.r. 
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REVIEWS 


COLLEY CIBBER 


An Apology for the Life of Colley Cibber, Comedian, ete. 
Written by HimsELF. (Waltham St. Lawrence: Golden 
Cockerel Press. 2 vols, 36s.) 

Cottey CrpBER is, perhaps, the most remarkable, and cer- 

tainly the most complicated, instance of the truth of the 

proverb about giving dogs bad names to be found in the 
history of English literature. The fact that, almost or quite 
from the first, Pope’s substitution of him for Theobald as 
hero of the “ Dunciad ’’ was recognized as being so unjust as 
to be positively absurd, has helped him little. Colley was 
not a dunce in any sense of the word, as regards wit, as 
regards sense, nor even as regards knowledge. But a really 
great satire is almost as bad as the real Hell: he who goes 
in has very little chance of getting out. Again, when the 
great Mr. Congreve remarked that Colley’s things “ were 
like wit though they were not wit,” the victim showed the 
denied quality by quoting the sentence quite placidly him- 
self, but must have felt himself damaged by it. He dared 
the dangerous combine of actor, manager, and playwright: 
and was accordingly “jealoused”’ by most other actors, 
all other managers, and nearly all other playwrights of his 
time. His “Nonjuror” attracted the wrath of a whole 
political party. He was Poet Laureate: and for reasons 
obvious and not so obvious, it is customary to “’eave ’arf- 
bricks” at Poets Laureate. (Parenthetically, a Poet 
Laureate who rhymes “horror” and “sorrow” rather 
deserves these missiles.) And so the bad names multiplied : 
and something like the “ hanging ’’ has followed. Even the 
late Mr. Austin Dobson, least unkind of all critics and most 
specially kind to things and persons of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, was once—probably unintentionally but all the more 
cruelly—cruel to Colley. To prove that Richardson’s corre- 
spondents did not include people of much distinction, he 
casually selected as one of the most distinguished of them— 

Colley Cibber ! 

Yet it is again admitted that, though you may justly 
put his Birthday Odes in company with all but a very few 
Birthday Odes, and let the bulk of his botched-up drama 
go to the same place, Cibber has to his credit more than 
one or two of the few good things produced for the stage 
of his time. “ Love’s Last Shift,” almost his essay-piece, 
is sometimes preferred to its more famous sequel Vanbrugh’s 
“Relapse”; “The Careless Husband” is one of the best 
examples of what the classifiers call “genteel comedy ”’ 
which float still, though at bottom of wave, between the 
heights of Congreve and Sheridan; and the “ Nonjuror,” 
whether it is or is not a libel, can certainly be read. Nor 
has even his generally bad reputation hindered a consider- 
able amount of expression of the praise justly due to the 
work before us, presented in the charming style of the 
“Golden Cockerel”? Press in two volumes, which even if 
their pages were blank would be too pretty to be written 
in by anybody who was noi an expert calligrapher. 

As a matter of fact the pages are not blank in any 
sense. The agreeable and almost singular character of 
Cibber’s “ Apology” has been recognized by most competent 
readers. There is a considerable resemblance between Cibber 
and Boswell, though Colley, while he is never so silly as 
Bozzy sometimes is, has not Bozzy’s amazing power of first 
collecting and then projecting character. It is true that he 
had considerably inferior subjects. But on the other hand, 
he can sometimes say things which, with all respect to the 
great Mr. Congreve, are so very like wit that it really seems 
to be rather meticulous and rather stingy to call them only 
like it. For instance, in talking of the dislike of some actors 
for criminal or vicious parts, he says: “I have formerly 
known an actress carry this theatrical prudery to such a 
height that she was very near keeping herself chaste by it.” 
That may be stolen, though one does not remember the 
original either in French or English. But if it is not stolen 
it certainly is wit: and even if it be a forced loan it shows 
wit to have heen thus larcenous. Nor will the reader read 
many pages of the book without coming on things as good 
or better: while Colley has the merit, rare in his brilliant 
time, of being hardly ever ill-natured. 

Competent critics have seldom left unnoticed the 
curiously fluid attraction of Cibber’s style. His intense 


interest in himself, and in the things and persons connected 
with him, does not in the least bore the reader; on the 
contrary, it floats him cheerfully along. Not infrequently 
this interest rises to enthusiasm, and a reader who has been 
accustomed to think of Sarah Marlborough merely as a 
brimstone termagant may be as much pleased as surprised 
to find an anecdote of her—in her Lady Churchill days— 
which puts her in quite a different light. At the crisis of 
the Revolution young Cibber joined the volunteer force which 
the Earl of Devonshire raised: and had to escort the Prin- 
cess Anne after her famous flight from London. It being 
necessary that Her Royal Highness’s table should not be 
waited on by mere menial servants, Colley was asked to 
reinforce the attendance, and had to wait on the Lady 
Churchill (who was at that time just twenty-eight). She 
only said to him, “ Some wine and water,” but “except at 
that single sound all [his] senses were collected into his 
eyes.” “So clear an emanation of beauty, such a command- 
ing grace of aspect, struck him into a regard that had some- 
thing softer than the most profound respect.” And he 
declares that more than twenty years after, when she had 
four married daughters “of the loveliest that ever were 
gazed on,” she was still lovely and “ took the lead in those 
involuntary triumphs of beauty,” as he calls toasts or 
healths. Historians of the period have not always taken full 
account of this. 

Many other good stories await the reader of this agree- 
able and beautifully presented book. Here he may find 
how His Majesty King Charles (he was himself a very dark 
man) innocently wondered why villains on the stage always 
wore black wigs; how Mrs. Eleanor or Ellen Gwyn (was 
there ever a naughty person who has retained such affection 
in vague public estimate as Nelly?) ejaculated “ Odds fish, 
what company am I got into,” when, there being occasion 
for some coin of the realm for a “ tip,’’ her royal lover had 
not a piece in his: pocket, and the Duke of York only one 
or two; how Dryden spoilt his plays in reading, and Lee, on 
the contrary, made the very best of his. Some of the 
“ characters,” especially those of the actresses Mrs. Monfort 
(Mountford)-Verbruggen, Mrs. Bracegirdle, and Mrs. Old- 
field, have made their way long ago into quotation. But the 
whole book is worth reading. 

GroRGE SAINTSBURY. 


AN OXFORD GUIDE-BOOK 


Oxford Renowned. By L. Riczk-OxLtEy, M.A. (Methuen. 


18s.) 

“ OxrorD RENOWNED ”’ is rather guide-bookish in style and 
construction, but then it seems mainly intended as a guide- 
book, so perhaps that can’t be helped; and the literary 
reader will find compensation in the personal, intimate, and 
ridiculous aspects of Oxford, with which Mr. Rice-Oxley 
sets off his heavier material. As, for instance, the discovery 
of bottled beer by Alexander Nowell, Principal of Brasenose, 
or the opening of the Holywell Music Room, the oldest in 
Europe, with a performance of “Esther” by “one Handel 
with his dirty crew of foreign fiddlers,” as recorded in 
Hearne’s diary of 1748. Or the sad tale of a Hall that 
aspired to be a real College :— 


“ After a long dispute on the matter with Exeter 
College, a Principal of Hart Hall, Dr. Newton, of whom 
Hearne remarked that he was ‘ commonly said to be Founder 
Mad,’ succeeded in getting the hall converted into a college, 
but was not able to give it the means to last long. It had 
one famous pupil, Charles James Fox (1764-5), who worked 
so hard as to be advised by his tutor to take some intermis- 
sion: his father, Lord Holland, removed him before he had 
taken a degree. By 1805 there were only two Fellows and 
no pupils left. In 1814 one surviving Fellow who was con- 
sidered ‘half-cracked’ ‘nominated, constituted, and 
admitted himself Principal.’ In 1820 the buildings on Cat 
Street fell down ‘ with a great crash and a dense cloud of’ 
dust.’ Such was the gradual decay and the spectacular end! 
of the first Hertford College.’’ 


Then there is an account of the curious Mallard Hunt at’ 
All Souls’ :— 


“* According to a custom well established by the seven- 
teenth century, on the 14th January the Fellows, led by ar 
elected Lord Mallard, search for the bird with lanterns. 
staves, and a song, in somewhat the same manner and with: 
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as little success as the Bellman and his crew hunted the 
Snark. The origin of the ceremony is obscure. It is said 
that in the early days of the College a buried mallard was 
found by workmen in a drain, and that some time later a 
thirteenth-century seal bearing the sign of a griffin and 
inscribed with the name of a clerk, William Mallard, caused 
a college poet of the sixteenth century to link the two events 
together in the mallard hunting song : 

The Griffin, Bustard, Turkey, Capon, 

Let other hungry mortals gape on, 

And on their ole with stomach fall hard, 

But let All Souls’ men have their mallard. 


The hunting of the Mallard takes place once in a hundred 
years. The next occasion will be in the year 2001.” 


But surely the main tradition is that Archbishop Chichele, 
the founder, on the evening of the consecration of the College 
(a war memorial to the English dead at Agincourt), mount- 
ing on the roof by way of scaffolding that had not yet been 
removed, came upon a wild mallard there resting? The 
mallard being his own crest, he took it as a favourable sign 
from Heaven, and thereupon instructed his assembled 
fellows that in the first year of each new century they should 
similarly mount on the roof and search for a mallard, to 
which if found they should give hospitality. The main 
hospitality would, I suppose, be a draught of the famous 
audit-ale, college-brewed, and of such potency that when a 
German prince shortly before the war drank a pint of it in 
mistake for his native lager, he was unable to proceed to 
the foundation-stone for the laying of which he had been 
invited to Oxford. 

Mr. Rice-Oxley gives us pleasant glimpses of the under- 
graduate life of some of Oxford’s most famous sons, serving 
to remind our young present-day degenerates how to make 
their lives equally sublime. The sole documentary evidence, 
for instance, of Sir Walter Raleigh’s stay at Oriel—for he 
did not take a degree—is a note of his borrowing a gown 
from a fellow-commoner, and neither returning nor paying 
for it. But a reminiscence of Aubrey’s supplements -this 
meagre account. Walter was wild, damnable proud, and 
always in great straits for money: once at dinner his father 
struck him in the face for making a boorish remark before 
a large company ; Walter, rude as he was, would not return 
the blow, but 


‘* strikes over the face the gentleman that sate next to him 
and sayd, ‘ Box about, ’twill come to my father anon.’ ” 


Johnson’s conduct at Pembroke was more sober, though 
we remember with pride his complaint to the tutor who 
fined him for non-attendance at a lecture: ‘“ Sir, you have 
fined me 2d. for a lecture not worth one penny.” Blake’s 
chief diversion at Wadham was stealing swans.  Shelley’s 
at University were science and atheism, the former, at any 
Oxford College but Whiggish Wadham, as grave a mis- 
demeanour as the latter. 

Of Oxford in riot or at war we are told a certain amount 
—of the old Town and Gown fights in which St. Mary’s bell 
was tolled as a battle summons for the Gownsmen and St. 
Martin’s for the Townsmen. Of the Civil Wars when the 
Siege of Oxford converted the colleges into forts, the scholars 
into soldiers, and the college plate into coin of the realm: 
when Rupert made his headquarters at Magdalen, the 
“ great guns” were dragged into the Grove, the timber was 
felled to make defence in the Walks, and the tower was 
used as an observation post. Of alarms and excursions in 
Napoleonic times, and finally of the occupation of the 
colleges during the late War by Infantry and Air Force 
cadet battalions. Mr. Rice-Oxley might have treated of the 
fine campaigns waged in medieval times by the Welshmen 
of Jesus against the rest of the University; of the thirty 
Scottish students hanged in a row on Magdalen Bridge for 
refusing to present themselves before the Vice-Chancellor 
when summoned for a small breach of University discipline ; 
and most importantly of the Battle of Beaumont Street, the 
last serious battle fought in the city, when at the time of 
the Otmoor Enclosure Riots a small-farmer riding from 
Islip roused the thousands of yokels assembled at St. Giles’ 
Fair to rescue Will Young and the other Otmoor men from 
the Duke of Marlborough’s Yeomanry, who were conveying 
them to gaol: of the terrorization of the Mayor, the wild 
promises he made and afterwards retracted. 

It is, of course, impossible to compress Oxford into 
three hundred pages, but room might have been found for 
@ discussion of the robust social activities of, say, Mother 


Louse and the University Roof Climbing Club; in place of 
a lengthy paragraph, apropos of the Ashmolean picture 
gallery, on who and what the Pre-Raphaelites were, or the 
following rather facile and self-contradictory note :— 
‘* Walter Pater was a Fellow of Brasenose—as an under- 
graduate he was at Queen’s—and I suppose will always have 
a great reputation as a writer, though his fragile, soft, and 
languorous style seems somewhat musty and faded now. It 
is, of course, easy to pick a few epithets and sling them at 
the giants of other days. But time reduces the stature of 
most writers save oniy the greatest, save only those in 
whose works is a vitality and a close touch with the facts of 
life. Where is . the vitality of Walter Pater? Quite 
evaporated, whatever there was. His style dies of its own 
lethargy, languor, and artificiality.’’ 
Perhaps I am dull, and the author is brilliantly parodying 
the literary essays offered at Collections in the English 
School: but I am afraid it isn’t so. 
RosBert GRAVES. 


FICTION 


Honour. By GEoRGE Fire. (Constable. 6s,) 
Colin II. By E. F. Benson. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 
One Increasing Purpose. By A. S. M. HutcHinson. (Hod- 
der & Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 
The Cauldron. By THE RANEE OF SARAWAK. (Nash & Gray. 
son, 7s. 6d.) 
Tue novel is becoming too serious. Flattery and confirma- 
tion of our follies, fashions and pretensions increase in 
fiction. If we take to Chinese game, word-puzzle, tennis or 
valve-set, the characters in the popular novel of the moment 
imitate us with corresponding seriousness. Our heroines 
of the serials have all been shingled. We cannot even break 
a commandment since the discovery of the sub-conscious 
mind. We despise foolish Thackeray and beat drums to 
Vanity Fair. Our satirists cannot rely on medicinal 
laughter, but produce a scientific or medieval concoction for 
the times. Who is there, for instance, to prevent our 
favourite heroes from sacrificing. themselves annually to 
ancestor-worship, and hanging themselves from the family- 
tree? The country-house, which is expelling from favour, 
owing to suburban expansion, the modern fairy-palace or 
large hotel (consisting exclusively of elevators and bath- 
rooms), is not only haunted and mortgaged to the gables, 
but has the sinister power of shaping the characters and 
destiny of its unfortunate owners. A scientific critic, with 
sufficient lack of humour, might find as many dis- 
guised examples of totemism and animistic belief in the 
increasing mass of fiction as in folk-tale. Cinderella remains 
the same, but the Giant has become a capitalist or news- 
paper owner, and who can count the illegitimate babes in 
the wood? Possible variations of plot and romance have 
been tabulated ; a list of traditional ideas would be equally 
instructive. 

All the characters in Mr. Fife’s neat story, though 
preoccupied with the ancestral question of honour, behave in 
a dishonourable and unpleasant manner; a fact that might 
be accounted for as fine satire. But Mr. Fife is obsessed 
with his totem. Charles Fennel, in order to save the 
ancestral home in Berkshire and to regain adjoining lands, 
forces by his will a match between his worthless relative, 
Lord Ashell, and Leda Aglaury, despite the absurd villain 
Ridel. Leda falls into a trap set by Riidel—who wishes his 
aristocratic victim to divorce her and marry an Austrian 
woman—and after a very modern hygienic discussion, she 
commits what the law still calls adultery. Charles, who has 
always loved her, comes to the rescue again, sacrifices his 
emotions and hers once more, and saves the union of the 
ancient families. 

True to aristocratic convention, Mr. Benson has raised 
Faust to the peerage. The Earl of Yardley sells’ his soul 
to the Devil, because the eldest in each generation has done 
so from Elizabethan times, to keep the family going. 

Satanism is still a possible theme, and Huysmans would 
have made of the idea a searching, tortured thing. But the 
Earl, so agreeable, social, and accomplished is Mr. Benson, is 
not even evil. He worries his wife, humiliates a woman who 
loves him, and tries to corrupt his young son. But the 
tragedy is lost while the Earl is playing at the Black Mass. 
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Moved by a natural instinct to save his child from drown- 
ing, he is complimented by “the Spirit of Love,” who, 
or which, quotes, to our disillusion, a well-known line by 
Marlowe. 

We welcome Mr. Everyman. Needless to say, Mr. 
Hutchinson finds the greatest common denominator once 
more. The emotional deficit caused by the sudden termina- 
tion of war is a serious problem. How can the energy used 
in killing wicked human beings be best directed in times 
of peace? Simon, good, lovable, idealistic (and therefore 
one of ourselves), wondering why he has come through the 
horror of war unscathed, discovers his true mission in 
evangelistic Christianity. His simple creed of goodwill 
moves our hearts, for, like a broadcasted sermon, it is suffi- 
ciently vague to elevate us, without stirring our sectarian 
and particular bigotry. 

Mr. Hutchinson, uncomforted by just popularity, com- 
plains against the superior critic, but he, himself, is a 
“highbrow.” Capable, obviously, as a trained journalist, of 
an efficient sensible style, Mr. Hutchinson labours emotion- 
ally to the heights of rhetoric. He is not merely content 
with passages of poetic inversion, in exact metrical form, 
but seems to have fused, into his astonishing style, Carlyle 
and all the other eminent Victorians. He has hitched his 
admirable wagon to a constellation. 

The East, since Clive, Mulligatawny, and Kipling, has 
become a lugubrious place where poor white men go mad. 
But “The Cauldron” is better than “Toys”: and the 
Ranee of Sarawak, resting from reincarnation, brings us 
intended horror and ancillary shivers. 


THE FOLKESTONE ROMAN VILLA 


Roman Folkestone. By S, E. Wrnpott, M.A. (Methuen. 
8s. 6d.) 
Mr. Winz017 is to be congratulated on having discovered a 
first-class Roman villa, at a time when public interest in 
such things runs high and in a place where thousands of 
people were sure to see it; on having explored it with the 
aid of a ‘wealthy Town Council; and on having published 
his results in a popular form, accessible to the general reader, 
and well calculated to meet his needs with a skilful compound 
of anecdote, archeology, and historical fancy. All this shows 
energy and enthusiasm ; Mr. Winbolt has deserved his good 
luck, and his book deserves the popularity which it will 
certainly win. For the public is interested in archeological 
work, and eager to hear how it is done; and Mr. Winbolt’s 
“diary of the excavations ” and gossip about his workmen 
and his visitors and his ideas will delight a large circle 
of readers. 

But it is difficult to be popular and scientific at the same 
time, and Mr. Winbolt’s book illustrates the difficulty. He 
has found and dug and described a fine villa of the ordinary 
corridor type, with a wing at each end and an entrance in 
the middle, not unlike the E-shaped Elizabethan ground- 
plan, and enlarged, as often happens, by adding a block of 
buildings on one side. He has found that the main block 
stands upon the foundations of a similar house, earlier 
in date: again, a common feature. He has proved that the 
site, like most villa sites, was occupied from the first cen- 
tury to the fourth, with, it would seem, a culmination of 
prosperity in the fourth. So far, all is regular. But he 
now advances two suggestions which, if they are correct, 
make the site uniquely interesting. The first is that the 
earlier villa is pre-Roman. Now pre-Roman villas are not 
unknown in northern Gaul, and they may exist in Britain, 
though none has ever been found there. But what is the 
evidence that Mr. Winbolt has-~really made this unprece- 
dented discovery? He nowhere states it at all, if stating it 
means bringing it together as a connected whole and illustrat- 
ing it with detailed plans, photographs, and descriptions. 
In one place—a footnote—he asserts that three pre-Roman 
burials were found in such a position as to indicate that they 
were later than the building of the earlier villa; but he 
never describes their exact position or depth, or marks them 
on any plan or photographs them in situ. Elsewhere he says 
that British coins were found on the floors of the early villa ; 
but he never gives any general account of the objects found 
on these floors; indeed, he never systematically examined 


them, and only uncovered the smallest fraction of the early 
buildings. Before claiming so important a discovery, he 
ought to have worked out the entire ground-plan of the early 
villa and searched its floor-levels minutely for every object 
capable of being used as evidence of date. In the absence of 
any attempt to do this, every archeologist will agree that his 
case for a pre-Roman villa remains unproved. 

His other suggestion, developed throughout a large part 
of the book, is that the villa was the official residence of 
the admiral commanding the British fleet. He cites, for this, 
two pieces of evidence: first, the presence of tiles made, as 
their stamps show, by men of the “ Classis Britannica,” and 
secondly, the design of an apse asymmetrically planned, he 
thinks, in order to give a good view of signals from Boulogne. 
But the tiles are only seven in number, and are confined to 
a hypocaust which he himself regards as a late addition ; they 
cannot be used as evidence that the house was built or rebuilt 
or even repaired for naval purposes. And the apse in ques- 
tion belongs to the earlier villa, which we are told is pre- 
Roman. Nor is its alleged asymmetry shown in any plan 
or photograph, or anywhere described in such a way that 
we can visualize it for ourselves. The plan, in fact, suggests 
that the apse was perfectly regular in design. 

Pedants, says Mr. Winbolt, may enjoy pointing out little 
inaccuracies. We will not point them out, though they 
exist ; nor will we complain if, in a popular work, the finds 
are less adequately described and illustrated than in an 
ordinary excavation report. It is a more serious matter 
that the sensational hypotheses whose statement forms the 
main popular interest of the book should be quite unsup- 
ported by any documented reasoning such as would alone 
induce an expert to take them seriously. Till further 
evidence is forthcoming, we feel obliged to accept what seem 
to be the implications of the evidence now laid before us: 
that Mr. Winbolt’s site is a first-century Roman villa, or 
Romanized gentleman’s country seat, built upon a Late Celtic 
burial-ground and rebuilt at some date which a study of 
stratification might have determined and may even yet per- 
haps determine ; and, by its continued inhabitation in the 
fourth century, throwing some light on the efficiency of the 
Roman defence against Saxon sea-raids. 


R. G. CoLLinewoon. 


THE INDIAN PEASANT 


The Punjab Peasant in Prosperity and Debt. By MALCoLM 
LYALL DARLING. With a Foreword by Sir EDWARD 
MACLAGAN. (Milford. 14s.) 

OnE hopes, but hardly expects, that this remarkable book 

will receive the attention and reward which it merits. 

Mr. Darling is a member of the Indian Civil Service. That 

Service has many faults, and its members are by no means 

the immaculate administrators whose portrait is so per- 

sistently drawn for us by the Mornine Post school of 
imperialist. But it is impossible to give too much credit 
either to Mr. Darling or to the Service for a book like this. 

It does not matter where you go in the East, as soon as you 

get any intimate knowledge of the lives of the people, who 

are nearly always and everywhere mainly agricultural, you 
find that debt dominates their existence. Everywhere, with 
unimportant local variations, the system is the same: 
threatened with disaster from flood and drought and famine, 
the cultivator wrests a precarious crop from the earth, and 
then, when the crop is reaped, down to the threshing-floor 
come the money-lender and the boutique-keeper and carry 

off the major portion of it as interest on their loans at 25, 

60, 100 per cent. Whenever the British administrator has 

seriously attempted to improve the conditions of life of the 

Eastern peasantry, whether in Asia or in Egypt, he has 

immediately had to face this problem of debt and the 

money-lender. 

Mr. Darling’s book deals with this problem as it affects 
the Punjab peasant. As an officer of the Co-operative 
Department he has had unrivalled opportunity for studying 
the agricultural and economic life of the Province. So well 
has he used his opportunity that he has written a book 
which ought to become a classic of its kind. It is much 
more than an able inquiry by an official into the problem 
of agricultural debt and the methods of rescuing the culti- 
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vator from the tentacles of the money-lender. It is an 
extraordinarily sympathetic and intelligent study of the 
Punjab peasantry, a study which includes a masterly 
analysis of the physical, economic, and psychological causes 
which, in the long run, make the reward of the peasant’s 
labour so poor and so precarious. 

It would be a waste of time to attempt to summarize, 
in a little space, Mr. Darling’s conclusions. The real value 
of his book consists in the way in which the detailed facts 
regarding the conditions in the various parts of the Punjab 
force those conclusions upon the reader. (It should be 
added that Mr. Darling’s description of the various peoples 
of the Province, their characters and their lives, is written 
with such charm and humour and understanding that it 
acquires a literary value of its own.) But one or two 
points may be picked out for emphasis. As regards debt, 
few will dispute his final conclusion that its real evil is 
to be found “in the vicious system of money-lending in 
force in the country, which, while encouraging the culti- 
vator in his improvidence, exploits his resources,” or the 
wider statement that “economic freedom is a condition 
precedent to progress, and to the Indian cultivator no freedom 
is possible till the power of the money-lender is broken.”’ 
Happily, a new and effective instrument for breaking that 
power has been devised in co-operation, and Mr. Darling’s 
experience of it in the Punjab is extremely hopeful. But 
behind all such hopes for the material prosperity and pro- 
gress of agricultural India lurks a terrible doubt. Nowhere 
is the problem of population more menacing. The prosperity 
of the Punjab has in recent years already been enormously 
increased, as Mr. Darling shows conclusively, by the irriga- 
tion schemes which have resulted in the flourishing Canal 
Colonies. But ne prosperity can be proof against over- 
population, and the rapidity with which prosperity in India 
brings over-population in its train is appalling. _ Mr. 
Darling points to the fact that the population of the Lyallpur 
Colony has increased from 60,000 to 1,100,000 in thirty years. 
And he uses the right epithet when he refers to the fact 
that the population of India has increased by 100 millions 
in fifty years as “ awe-inspiring.” 


THE MACHINERY OF GOVERNMENT 


The Home Office. By Sir Eowarv Troup, K.C.B., K.C.V.O. 
(Putnam. 5s.) 

The Ministry of Health. By Sir ARTHUR NEWSHOLME, K.C.B., 
M.D., F.R.C.P. (Putnam. 5s.) 

The Finance of Government. By JoHN WALLER HILLS, as- 
sisted by DoROTHEA CoTTER Morison. (Philip Allan, 
3s. 6d.) 


The Country Councillor. 

lishing Co. 2s, 6d.) 
In spite of all the recent improvements in the teaching 
of constitutional history and political science, there is one 
very serious gap in the political knowledge of nearly all 
people who have not had considerable personal experience of 
the workings of our governmental system. Instruction tends 
to concern itself exclusively with the purely political machine, 
with the points of contact between the Executive and the 
Legislature, the Legislature and the Electorate ; and to over- 
look the vast importance of administration. In other words, 
the citizen is taught a great deal of his rights as one of the 
country’s free and equal rulers, and of the manner in which 
he and his kind came to acquire those rights. He is told 
comparatively little of his position as one of the ruled, and 
of the organization and working of the vast administrative 
machine which impinges at.so many points upon his daily 
life. Of the machinery of local government he probably knows 
even less. Yet most close observers of political life would 
probably agree that the enormous extensions which have 
been made in recent times in the range of the activities of 
the State have shifted the centre of gravity of government 
from Westminster to Whitehall. The power of the Civil 
Service has increased prodigiously, and the supervision and 
control of administration and its adaptation to meet new 
needs have bezome the first problems of the time. 

To no small extent the public’s state of comparative 
ignorance of the workings of the administrative machine is 
due to lack of condensed and easily assimilated information. 
We are glad, therefore, to note the appearance of the first 
two volumes of a “ Whitehall Series,” in which each depart- 


By H. Samugets. (Labour Pub- 


ment is to be treated by an authority intimately acquainted 
with its structure. Sir Edward Troup’s book on ine Home 
Office is a model of what such a book shouid be. Shortly, 
clearly, and concisely, it describes the growth of the depart- 
ment and the manner in which its various duties are dis- 
charged. And although the author deals of necessity with 
many controversial matters, such as the manner in which 
the prerogative of mercy is exercised, he contrives to discuss 
the how, the why, and the wherefore of existing methods 
without sounding any really controversial note. 

Sir Arthur Newsholme’s task was probably a great deal 
more difficult. The detailed ramifications of public health 
work do not lend themselves easily to concise and interesting 
treatment. Sir Arthur, however, in a short book has been 
able to give a very complete account of the work that is 
being done. Indeed, his book is admirable as a book on 
public health administration, and if it does not altogether 
fit its title, that is due to the fact that the title does not 
altogether fit the Ministry of which it is the official designa- 
tion. Two chapters are of necessity devoted to health work 
for which the Home Office and the Board of Education are 
responsible ; and, on the other hand, the work of the Ministry 
of Health in its capacity of Ministry of Local Government, 
its preoccupations with the vast problems of housing, the 
poor law, and rating, do not receive adequate treatment. 

When we turn to Major Hills’s book on the finance of 
government we enter a different but cognate political field. 
Here we have to deal with the heart and arteries of that 
stream of gold which enables the administrative body to live 
and work. Major Hills has been Financial Secretary to 
the Treasury, and is therefore fully cognizant of the methods 
by which taxation is imposed and collected and expenditure 
controlled. He describes in detail the manner in which 
estimates of expenditure are prepared and submitted, taxes 
passed and enforced, the Government’s accounts examined 
and audited. His book will reinforce the belief that it is 
in the main to the Treasury, and to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the Prime Minister, that we must look for 
effective financial control. Parliament is ready enough to 
criticize taxation, but becomes less and less ready to oppose 
expenditure. Moreover, in his opinion, Parliament is ineffec- 
tive when it tries to criticize details of expenditure. Its 
knowledge of the facts is inadequate, and “it is perfectly cer- 
tain that the attacker can raise no point which the Minister 
has not himself examined with his officials, and which the 
Treasury have not queried.” Criticism is thus necessarily 
tentative, while the defence is equally necessarily adroit and 
well-informed. 

In the course of his preface Sir Arthur Newsholme 
remarks that the efficiency of Members of Parliament would 
be increased if they had to serve a preliminary apprenticeship 
as a member of one of the local governing bodies. Mr. 
Samuels’s little book on the “Country Councillor” will 
enable the reader to gain a great deal of useful knowledge 
of the work of the authorities responsible for local govern- 
ment in the country districts. The constitution of County 
Councils, Rural District Councils, Parish Councils, and 
Boards of Guardians, the relations between them and the 
functions they perform are rapidly and very briefly described. 


A VOICE OF BENGAL 


A Nation in Making. By Sir SURENDRANATH BANERJEA, 

(Oxford University Press. 16s.) 

Two interesting questions are raised by these animated 
reminiscences, which were completed by the most famous 
of Indian orators a few months before his death. The first 
is concerned with the character of that national service which 
was accomplished by the great company of agitators who in 
India were the counterpart of the Victorian Radicals. The 
second has to do with the function of oratory in the con- 
temporary world of affairs. Surendranath Banerjea, re 
viewing his long life with unflagging gusto and self-con- 
fidence, provides us with plenty of material for judgment 
on both counts. 

In race and culture he was thoroughly typical of the 
dominant class in Bengal. A Brahmin of the highest grade, 
he was only one generation or two removed from the absolute 
orthodoxy of Hindu society. His father, however, was a 
modernist, and his own youth was spent amid the disrup- 
tive influences which, after the middle of last century, 
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brought about the great spiritual revolution in India. As 
a student in the University of Calcutta he was at the centre 
of the storm, absorbing through every channel the complete 
faith of English Liberalism. In 1868 he came to England 
for the I.C.S. examination, but Surendranath Banerjea was 
not destined for the bureaucracy. An attempt was made 
to bar him from the Service on the plea that he had lied 
about his age. His enemies were worsted at that stage, but 
they got him out a few. years later. He then discovered 
his marvellous gift of speech, and for fifty years he practised 
it, mainly on behalf of the Indian National Congress, and 
always as a convinced and untiring advocate of the ideas 
of constitutional progress with which the older political 
leaders were identified. Magnificent Viceroys—such as 
Dufferin, Lansdowne, and Curzon—came to regard him as 
the most formidable of their opponents, and throughout 
the Curzon period especially Surendranath occupied an 
extraordinary position as popular tribune and idol. Curzon, 
who might have won him over, preferred to ignore him, and 
in the end it was the public feeling focused by Suren- 
dranath that overturned the Curzon policy. Edwin Montagu, 
in the last stage, effected the capture of Surendranath. 
The old man became a Minister, under the reformed Con- 
stitution, and a Knight—unfortunately for himself at a 
time when Gandhi was sweeping the country into another 
world of thought and emofion. 

He was associated with almost every movement by which 
India was stirred between the tinsel epoch of Lord Lytton 
and the world war. He was extraordinarily active as editor, 
professor, and college principal. But it is quite clear from 
his singularly ingenuous self-portrait that he regarded his 
oratory as the vital and original thing in himself. With 
the keenest enjoyment he discusses its nature and nurture, 
describes his greater triumphs, and expounds his view of 
the perfect orator’s equipment. And truth to tell, Suren- 
dranath Banerjea was undeniably of the great masters. 

No one who heard him in his prime—fulminating, for 
example, against the Curzon Universities Bill or the parti- 
tion of Bengal—could either doubt or resist him. He was 
probably as near perfection in force and style as any orator 
in English since the heroic age. He played a great part 
in the India of the transition. That period is unimaginable 
without him. But no student of modern India can fail to 
perceive the irony lying in the fact of the great rhetorician’s 
eclipse by the revolutionist crusader who makes no use of 
oratory. 


GERHART HAUPTMANN 


The Dramatic Works of Gerhart Hauptmann. Vol. VIII. 
Trauslated by WILLA and EDWIN Murr. (Secker, 10s. fid ) 


Critics who scoff querulously at old “ clichés ” have a way 
of falling victims to new ones of their own; and among the 
new “clichés ’’ most often encountered is that of the “ con- 
scious artist.” According to a modern school of criticism, 
it is impossible for a writer to produce a work of art unless, 
throughout the writing of it, he is aware of himself as an 
artist. The fact is overlooked that art fulfils itself in many 
ways, and that, while one artist may attain success through 
deliberate and self-conscious discipline, another may achieve 
it intuitively, or, apparently, by accident. The intuitive 
seems to-day to be undervalued, but the critical pendulum 
will doubtless return in its favour. The intuitive artist 
has, of course, his own special pitfalls. He may have to 
attempt many things in order to succeed in one, and his 
failures may be almost ingredibly bad. On the other hand, 
his occasional triumph may be greater than any attainable 
by too much taking of thought, for it will have that spon- 
taneity which the conscious method tends to destroy. 

Herr Gerhart Hauptmann belongs, unquestionably, to 
the intuitive class of artist, and reveals the dangers and 
possibilities of a writer who conforms to no particular 
impulse or method. He has shown a versatility that is the 
despair of those critics and readers who can appreciate only 
what they can classify and “place”; and in this new 
volume his disparity of performance is emphasized by the 
fact that two of the three plays which it contains deal, 
roughly speaking, with the same theme. They are both 
inspired by the Mexican legend of Quexalcoatl, the white 
saviour who, according to ancient prophecy, should come 


across the sea. In the first play, “ Indipohdi,” the saviour 
appears in the person of Prospero, an exiled Duke from 
Portugal, who, having been shipwrecked, is welcomed by 
the Indians of some not clearly defined island as their 
king and god. Later, Prospero’s son, Ormann, who had 
been the cause of his father’s leaving Portugal, also reaches 
by accident the same island, and is made the god of a 
revolting faction, dissatisfied with Prospero’s failure to 
comply with native sacrificiai customs. There is a strange 
scene in which Prospero and Ormaan, each proclaimed the 
“true son of the sun” by opposing parties, meet each other, 
and in which Ormann, though he does not recognize his 
father, swoons in his presence. And there is a still stranger 
scene which describes Prospero’s death on a high mountain, 
after he has delivered himself of a vague oration about life 
and destiny. ‘“ Everything vanishes in mist,” reads the final 
stage direction. Out of the mist, however, the play itself 
has never emerged. 

But if in “ Indipohdi” Herr Hauptmann seems to be 
fumbling after he knows not what, he has in “ The White 
Saviour ”’ produced a play that is definite, harmonious, and 
wholly successful. Here the plot is taken in large measure 
from the actual history of Cortez and Montezuma, though 
the drama owes its peculiar distinction to the author’s own 
adaptation of the native emperor’s character. Montezuma, 
though he calls for blood and vengeance when at last he is 
brought to see Cortez as conqueror and not as saviour, is 
imbued by the author with some of the qualities of Jesus 
Christ, and it is significant that, when the Spaniards cap- 
ture and persecute him, after they have recovered from the 
shock caused by his humility, patience, and generosity 
towards them, one at least of the very phrases associated 
with the Judgment Hall in Jerusalem is introduced. The 
essential saintliness of Montezuma is presented in ironic 
contrast to the bombastic official Christianity of the 
invaders, some among whom are fanatically anxious to 
“ save’? him; while the bewilderment of brute force and 
avarice when not confronted with resistance never fails to 
offer a good dramatic situation. Herr Hauptmann here uses 
his opportunities with a sure, instinctive skill that never 
deserts him. “The White Saviour” is a play faultless in 
characterization and perfectly balanced in tragedy, irony, 
and humour. 

“A Winter Ballad” is slighter in compass and texture. 
Suggested by “ Herr Arne’s Treasure,” the Swedish tale by 
Selma Lagerlof, its action turns upon robbery and murder 
committed in a lonely Swedish manse by Scottish mercen- 
aries. Here again the characterization, especially that of 
Pastor Arnesohn, whose sense of Christian duty is so 
violently in conflict with the pirate blood in his veins, is 
admirable, and the eerie Northern atmosphere is well caught. 


NOVELS IN BRIEF 


John Macnab. 
7s. 6d.) 


Little in the way of criticism can be said about this 
lighter story, which deals purely with a hoax, for Mr. 
Buchan, dispensing with mystification, merely describes the 
putting of a rather unnecessary joke into practice. Three 
gentlemen, whose names are a guarantee of their respect- 
ability and eminent position, suffering from simultaneous 
boredom, resolve to make adventures for themselves, and 
under the triple name of “ John Macnab,” inform several 
Highland Lairds by courteous letter that a buck or salmon 
will be killed on a certain date upon their preserves or, in 
case of failure, a suitable sum of money forfeited. A warm or 
cold welcome, according to the nature or sporting instinct 
of the recipient, awaits the mysterious Macnab. The adven- 
tures of the ‘ poachers,’’ in evading bailiff and gamekeeper, 
are complicated by the pretty activities of a girl of the open- 
air kind. Needless to say, their depredations are taken in 
good part when Macnab is discovered to be Lord Lamancha, 
Sir Edward Leithen, and John Palliser-Yeates ; but, despite 
Mr. Buchan’s skill in conveying the atmosphere of moor 
and Highland forest, a practical joke can hardly be sus- 
tained beyond the limits of a short story. 

* * * 
The Sloane Equare Mystery. By Herpert ADAms, (Methuen. 

3», 6d ) 


_ To build up a good circumstantial case against a hero 
in whose innocence of crime we are compelled to believe as 


By JoHN BucHAN, (Hodder & Stoughton. 
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implicitly as his fiancée and his intimate friends, and to 
demolish it in the last chapter by the surprising candour 
of the most unlikely character on whom suspicion might 
fall, is all that can be expected in a story of mystery that 
lacks ramification or secret agents of oriental complexion. 
When Sir Nicholas Brannock was found poisoned at Sloane 
Square, the fact that his impecunious nephew, after a visit 
to the house of a famous toxicologist, had dined with him on 
that fatal night was sufficiently suspicious to justify his 
arrest. Furthermore, it transpired that Rollo, on discovering 
the same evening that the woman to whom he had become 
engaged in a fit of pique, was kept by his eminent and 
worthy uncle, had quarrelled with him. Further revelations 
regarding the moral character of the poisoned knight were 
made, much to the distress of his sorrowing widow and 
relatives: but most readers, failing to observe a few hints, 
will remain mystified until the climax, and so, perhaps, 
justify an odd hour or so of leisure. 


* * * 
Autumn. By Lapistas St. ReyMontT, (Jarrolds, 7s. 6d.) 


This story of folk-life, by a famous Polish writer who 
has been awarded the Nobel Prize, forms only the first 
quarter of a lengthy novel, “The Peasants.” Russian in 
its method of slow and apparently irrelevant detail, it 
reveals a peasantry scarcely disengaged from the soil, and 
under a foreign régime, reaching back to feudalism. On 
the edge of the great forest estates, the folk pass before us 
on their way to field, fair, or church, and the simple story 
gathers slowly around Boryna, an old widower, who has 
cast his covetous eyes, in marriage, upon a buxom girl, 
Yagna, partly to warm himself in declining years, and 
partly to spite his own married sons and daughters, whose 
hunger for his small, comfortable farm has scarcely been 
concealed. The anger and opposition of his children hasten 
Boryna to the matter of the marriage barter, and quicken 
the story. The wedding festival of the aged bridegroom and 
young bride, realistic, merry, crowded, audacious with tabor 
and fiddle, is rich in interesting survivals of primitive rite 
and custom; and in wild dance and rhythm one feels- that 
the season itself is being celebrated. The earlier part of the 
book, despite its picturesque or strange details, is difficult 
to read, but, no doubt, had we the complete perspective of 
the four volumes, we should find that the author had 
designed to allow his atmosphere to permeate the mind 
gradually, and therefore required on the reader’s part a 
mood of complete subjection. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Bngland on the Eve of the Industrial Revolution. By 
Louis W. MorFitT. (King. 12s. 6d.) 


It is usual to take the middle of the eighteenth century 
for the beginning of the Industrial Revolution, but there is 
a sense in which any date is misleading. The more economic 
history is studied, the more does it become plain that the 
changes characteristic of that revolution run into one an- 
other. But though this is true, it is also true that the effect 
of these changes that began about 1760 was striking and 
important enough by the time that Stephenson ran his first 
train at Darlington to deserve the name of revolution. 
There is therefore no reason to quarrel with Professor 
Moffit’s title or to complain that he takes the years 1740- 
1760 as a significant stage in industrial history. Nor is he 
to be blamed for confining himself in the main to Lanca- 
shire, since Lancashire was much the most important area 
in the first phases of the Industrial Revolution. For this 
reason Lancashire has been the subject of specially active 
research in recent years. Professor Moffit might have made 
greater use of the late Professor Unwin’s reconstruction 
of the career of Samuel Oldknow from the illuminating 
papers discovered a few years ago in the ruins of a mill. 
But his book, if it is a little lacking in life and distinction, 
will give to his readers a yood impression of the state of 
English industry on the eve of the machine age. His study 
of agriculture in Lancashire is in this respect very useful, 
and he has taken great trouble to assemble the facts about 
technical progress at this time. Production on the scale 
that followed the great mechanical inventions would have 
been impossible unless there had been a considerable de- 
velopment in the organization of distribution and transport. 
In most cases the Industrial Rédvolution has begun with 
the railway age. Professor Moffit’s book, with its description 
of the several industries and the advance that had been 
made in respect of roads, canals, and markets before the 
invention of the steam engine, will help the student to under- 
stand why England had a great cotton industry before she 
had a single railway. 
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Work of the 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
FOR THE BLIND 


(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920.) 


Headquarters : 224, Great Portland St., London, W.1. 
A MAGNIFICENT RECORD. 


Below are given a few figures which Illustrate, perhaps better 
than anything else, the magnitude and extent of the work of 
the National Institute for the Blind. 








2,221,072 since 1915 
229,158 ,, 1915 
£233,693 ,, 1921 
£269,141 ,, 1915 
£46,100 ,, 1921 

9,012 ,, 1916 
£129,969 ,, 1915 
370,142 ,, 1919 
£25,471 | 1918 
£23,356 ,, 1917 
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blind, provide the blind with books and 
music, and the means of earning their living — 


FUNDS ARE URGENTLY 


NEEDED. 





___ Will you please send a donation to the Hon. Treasurers, 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THB BLIND, 224, Great Portland St., W.1. 
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showing you how you can obtain 


MAXIMUM COVER 
at 
MINIMUM COST. 














B OOKS on ae conceivable subject. On appeorel. 1,000,000 
Vols. (Second-hand and New) in Stock. re Books, First 
Editions, Sets of Authors, &c., &c. Catalogues free; mention require- 
ments, Books purchased. — FOYLE’S, 121:125, Charing Cross-road, 
London, W.C. 2. 











ELOCUTION 


PEECHES for SOCIAL, POLITICAL and OTHER 
OCCASIONS (OUTLINES OF), by Charles Seymour. 165 pages 

10s. 6d. net (postage 7d.). Synopsis of Contents will be forwarded.— 
Address, Mr. Chas Seymour, Teacher of Elocution, 401, Strand, W.C. 2. 


JOHN DUXBURY’S 


ELOCUTION SCHOOL. 





THE 
STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(ESTABLISHED 1825). 
Booklet ““R”’ 5. 
HEAD OFFICE: 3, George Street, EDINBURGH. 





iHLTUUDAUDN CUS d44 0 URDORUILUUUEUUUTUUUUTAUUEAGTAUUUOU OU UECUOU AO OPEAEOT AYU ODOT TUE AUUU 


Harry DuxsBury Haro_p Horton eo, Cee Sean, Ra wid 
Expression, etc. i Voice, etc. LONDON pots Pall Mall, S.W.x. 

Pusiic SPEAKING AND RECITING. 
Private Lessons only. Tel. Museum 2386. DUBLIN : 59, Dawson Street. & 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 
THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


SOME HOPEFUL INDUSTRIAIS—FRENCH FINANCE—RUBBER. 


are ‘‘ on the road to ruin,” and are calling 
for a Royal Commission to inquire into the ‘“‘ depressed ”’ 
state of all our industries, the Stock Exchange has been 
busily marking up the prices of not a few industrial 
shares. Thus, some textile shares have been in strong 
demand. Bradford Dyers, which six weeks ago were 
standing at 75s., have risen this week to 90s. We think 
that the anticipation of a bonus distribution, sooner or 
later, will carry those shares to £5. The Company 
follows largely the prosperity of Courtaulds. Lately, it 
acquired the largest cotton piece-dyeing business outside 
its own association, and is said also to Lave acquired a 
new process which is proving extremely valuable. At 
90s. the shares yield £5 1Is., and at £5 would yield 
5 per cent. on the basis of last year's dividend of 25 per 
cent. Silk shares continue to be active. Courtaulds at 
the end of July were 54, and this week have reached 
6%. Melso at the same date were 27s., and are now 40s; 
Wardle & Davenport, then 3 15-16, are now 4}; Rayon 
Deferred (1s. share), then 3s., now 6s. 6d. ; Hinde & 
Hardy, then 2, now over 2}; Grout, then 2 13-16; now 
3, and so on. Textile machinery makers’ shares have 
also moved upward. Mather & Platt, the firm which 
secured the largest orders from the Russian Government, 
stood at 46s. cum div. at the end of July, and are now 
50s. ex dividend. This company is one of the soundest 
in the engineering industry. Its dividends did not fall 
below 10 per cent., even in 1920 and 1921, and for the 
last three years it has paid 15 per cent. It has no 
debentures. Its issued capital of £1,763,660 consists as 
to £400,000 of 5 per cent. cumulative preference shares, 
the balance being in ordinary share: of £1. At the end 
of last year it had nearly £600,000 in Government 
securities and £191,244 in cash. Its profit of £229,011 
last year was lower by £48,000 than the profit in 1923, 
but this year it has been extending its export trade. The 
demand for textile machinery from both Germany and 
Russia has improved. It is interesting to find that in 
the first four months of this year the export (in tons) of 
textile machinery was at a rate not much below that in 


1913. 


HILE some prominent industrialists are telling 
\ X / the Prime Minister, and the nation, that we 


* * * 


We need not mention again motor manufacturers’ 
shares, most of which have further advanced since we 
called attention to them on September 5th, nor electrical 
engineering shares, which remain firm, nor the luxury 
industries, like beer or gramophones. Is the Stock 
Exchange crazy that it should advance these industrial 
shares while some prominent business men are warning 
us that we are on the road to ruin? No, the Stock 
Exchange, a sensitive business barometer, is merely 
registering the prosperity that prevails in a number of 
home industries—in particular in some branches of the 
textile and engineering industries. It is cuite evident 
that all our industries do not want the nursemaid 
attentions of a Royal Commission. On the other 
hand, the unsheltered industries engaged in the 
export trades are still suffering, largely as the 
result of the over-valuation in terms of foreign cur- 
rencies of the pound sterling, and the Stock 
Exchange ominously maintains break-up valuations of a 
number of large iron and steel groups. It is instructive 
to find writers, who minimized the adverse effects of the 
precipitate return to gold on the export industries, now 
engaged in telling their readers how Danish export trades 
have been hit by the precipitate rush of the Danish 
krone towards par. 

7 + © 

Compliments have been lavished by City editors 
upon M. Caillaux for bringing his 1926 Budget into 
“irreproachable equilibrium,’’ but we cannot escape 
the feeling that optimism in regard to French finances, 


and the franc, is premature. The budget seeks to 
cover a “truthful ’’ deficit of 3,460,000,000 francs by 
increasing the income tax schedules, and raising the 
general income tax to an average of 40 per cent. in the 
case of the superlatively rich; by increasing the tax on 
dividends from French and foreign securities which are 
“ abonnées ”’ (i.e., which pay a fixed annual sum direct 
to the Treasury) from 12 to 20 per cent., and on divi- 
dends from foreign securities which are “non- 
abonnées’’ from 20 per cent. to 30 per cent.; and by 
creating a new schedule for the taxation of “ biens 
oisifs’”” or unproductive personal property such as 
jewellery, objets d’art, rare books, and so on, which 
at present escape taxation. These are all direct taxes of 
the most unpopular sort, the last being difficult, if not 
impossible, of collection, and M. Caillaux has to get 
them passed by both Chambers, with the knowledge 
that his proposals go too far for the influential and very 
wealthy, and not far enough for the Socialists. Sup- 
posing that this taxation is approved, M Caillaux 
proposes to set aside in a new sinking fund the French 
receipts from the Dawes annuities, together with certain 
funds that he hopes to recover from profiteers under the 
war compensation laws, for the purpose of meeting 
payments to England and America on the war debts, 
and of financing the work of rezonstruction remaining in 
the liberated regions. The idea of linking up payment 
to war creditors with payments from war debtors sug- 
gests the old budgetary device of “ recoverable’ expen- 
diture. And will America be pleased with the idea 
expressed by this ingenious sinking fund that France 
should not be called upon to pay more than she receives 
from her debtor? Clearly French finance is progressing 
under the astute direction of M. Caillaux, but it is too 
early yet to count upon “irrervoachable” budgetary 
equilibrium, much less upon the funding of the floating 
debt, which is the greatest problem of all. It is some- 
what significant that subscription for the new issue of 
4 per cent. gold rentes, which was to have been closed 
on September 4th, has been kept open until September 
30th. If the holders of Bons de la Défense Nationale 
and of Treasury Bonds have not shown themselves very 
willing to convert into the new gold rentes, it may 
explain the report that the Treasury is already anxious 
about the demands for cash that may have to be met 
on September 25th, the date of the first optional 
maturity of the 1922 Treasury Bond issue cf 
8,237,000,000 francs. * The chances of funding this 
enormous floating debt depend not so much on 
M. Caillaux’s astuteness as on good news from Morocco. 
On the other hand, a flight from Fez would be dwarfed 
by the flight from the franc. 
* * * 

The rise in London stocks of rvbber has had so far 
no effect upon either the spot or forward prices. At the 
time of writing the spot price for smoked sheet 
rubber has risen to 3s. 74d., and the October-December 
price to 3s With this encouragement the rubber 
share market has been quietly appreciating. Investors 
may be asking whether there is anything good left to 
purchase at a reasonable price. We think that there 
is. A share which is still reasonably priced, 
for example, is the Sialang Rubber Estates, standing 
at about 65s. The shares have risen from 39s. since 
March, but on the basis of last year’s dividend of 17} 
per cent. yield about £5 8s. It is just possible that the 
dividend for this year may be doubled. ast year’s 
profit of £70,562 on a capital of £300,000 was earned 
on a crop of 1,530,460 Ibs., selling at an average price 
of 1s.7.13d. per lb., and produced at a cost of 8.55d. 
per Ib. The standard production is 2,679,280 Ibs. 
No forward sales have been published, and no doubt the 
company has reaped full benefit of the improvement in 
the price of the comiodity this year. 
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PUBLIC NOTICES, LECTURES, Etc. 


THE GQUILDHOUSE, ECCLESTON 


THE 
SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1. 


MAUDE ROYDEN. 
“FIVE QUARTERS,” 
SUNDAY AFTERNOONS, 3.30 to 4.45 p.m. 
Sixth Course of Addresses: “IDEALS IN COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY.” 








1925. 
Sept. 27th. THB VISCOUNTESS RHONDDA, “Ideals in Commerce and 
Industry.” 
Oct. 4th. Col. W. E. LONGFIELD, R.E., ‘‘ The Sudan in the Twentieth 
Century.” 
» llth. R. Coprock, Esq., “ My View on Industry.’ 
» 18th. Dr. ANDREW BALFOUR, C.B., C.M.G., F. R.G. S., “ Malaria as an 
Enemy of the british Empire ” (illustrated by the 
Rockefeller Film). 
» 2th. Sir — RoyDEN, Bart., C.H. Subject to be announced 
ater. 
Nov. Ist. Sir Josian Stamp, G.B.E., D.Sc., “ How far can Economic 
Law be modified by Ethical Ideals? ” 
is 8th. ROBERT HypDg, Esq., ‘‘ The Industrial Welfare Movement.” 
» 15th. Professor FREDERICK Soppy, F.R.S., ‘‘ The Conflict between 
Ideals and Finance.” 
» 22nd. J. SPEDAN LEWIS, Esq., “ Industry may perhaps give rise 
to quite fresh Social Forms.” 
» 2th. R. SMILLIE, Esq., M.P., ‘‘The Moral Effect of Nationalizing 
the Mines. " 
Dec. 6th. Captain BasIL DEAN, O.B.E., “ Between the Public and 
Ourselves: by a Commercial Theatre Manager.” 
» 13th. JoHN Leg, Esq., C.B.E., “The Sacramentalism of 
Commerce.” 
» 2th. To be announced later. 
“ — Christmas Sunday. 
Jan. 3rd. Sir HERBERT BLAIN, C.B.E., “ Industrial Peace.” 


» 10th. The Right Hon. Sir Rosert Horns&, G.B.E., P.C., K.C., 
M.P., “ The Nation’s Business.” 





THE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF PHILOSOPHICAL 
STUDIES 


SESSION 1925-26. 

~ HE SYLLABUS OF LECTURES for the Session beginning 

October 5th, 1925, is now available and can be obtained on 
application to the Director, 88, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 

The following courses of Lectures begin in the forthcoming 

Michaelmas term :— 
“ Problems of Philosophy,” by the Hon. 
“Modern Tendencies in Political Theory,” 


Bertrand Russell, F.R.S. 
by Mr. Harold J. Laski, 


M.A. 
“ Psychology,” by Professor T. H. Pear, B.Sc., 
Those desiring to enter for any course of 
register now. 


M.A. 
lectures should 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
SCHOOL OF LIBRARIANSHIP. 
SESSION, 1925-26 
SIR FREDERICK GEORGE KENYON, G.B.E., 
K.C.B., M.A., D.Litt. 
Director: E. A. BAKER, M.A., D.Lit. 
The School provides the following courses :— 
Full-time Courses. 
2. Courses for Part-time Students, both day and evening. 
Courses 1 and 2 are for students reading for the University 
Diploma in Librarianship, or for the Certificates qualifying for 
the Diploma of the Library Association. 
. Special Courses. 
Public and Special Lectures on Rural Library Systems, Library 
work with children, Illustration of Books, Book-binding, Printing, 
&c., will be given during the session. 
The session begins on Monday, October 5th. 
Students wishing to be admitted should apply forthwith to :— 
WALTER W. SETON, 
Secretary, 
University College, London 
(Gower Street, W.C. 1). 


Honorary Visitor: 


=o 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 
CHAIR OF FRENCH. 


‘T BE UNIVERSITY COURT will shortly proceed to the 
appointment of the first incumbent of the Carnegie Chair of 
French, the patronage of which is vested in the University Court. 

The salary proposed is £1,050. 

Persons of British nationality desirous of being considered for 
the office are requested to lodge their names with the Secretary 
to the University on or before October 19th, 1925, together with 
sixteen copies of testimonials and a full statement of qualifications, 
age and previous experience. 

H. J. BUTCHART, 


The University, Aberdeen. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN. 
SENIOR LECTURER IN CLASSICS. 
A FPLICATIONS are invited for the post of SENIOR 
LECTURER 


SALARY : — per annum rising by annual increments of £25 

per annu 

TRANSPORT : 840 will be granted on account of yaewee expenses, 

DUTIES: Duty is to be assumed on March Ist, 1926. 

In addition other classical teaching, the lecturer will he 
required to undertake work in the eabject’ of Classical History, in 
which he should hold special qualifications. 

Applications and copies of testimonials, all in duplicate, should 
reach the Pw mg iL Office of the High Commissioner for the Union 
of South Africa, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2 (from whom forms 
of application and further particulars may be obtained) not later 

than October 3ist, 1925. 





Secretary. 























A great (ook on humanity. 


Tales of 
Bohemia, Taverns, 


Underworld 
» STANLEY ScoTT 


Author of “The Human Side of Crook 
and Convict Life.” 


In one large handsome voluy.e, 188, net. 





and the 


In this fascinating volume the reider’s 
attention is held unflaggingly from the 
first page to the last as he is led round 
the West and the East End of London ; 
through the underworld of Germany, 
France, and Italy, and is introduced to 
many ‘well- known charact rs of to-day 
of this world and the half-world. With 
good-natured fun and a deep sense of 
the pathos of humanity the author draws 
the world as he sees it. 


HURST & BLACKETT LTD. 
A a 



































INSURANCE & INVESTMENTS. 


PROVIDE FOR OLD AGE 


Old age and infirmity with their disability 
come all too soon. Provide capital for your 
old age by an Endowment Assurance. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


142, HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1 
All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted. 














CITY OF BELFAST LOANS, 
5% TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 


Sums of £50 and upwards can be invested, without expense 
5% CORPORATION STOCK to be redeemed on 4th October, 
to Lenders, in 5% CORPORATION MORTCACES repayable 
on 4th January, 1930, 1935, 1940; or in the new issue of 
1945. Full information can be obtained from the City 


Treasurer, City Hall, ee or through any Stockbroker, 
r Banker. 











MEDICAL. 


T. ANDREW'S gE Ee FOR MENTAL DISEASES, 
AMPTON ‘ 
President: The Most Hon. bend ie MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., C.B.E. 
This re istered Hosp receives for treatment PRIVATE 
Sete yg of the UPPER ~y MIDDLE CLASSES of both sexes. The 
a, its branches (including a Seaside Home at Lianfairfechan. 
Weles), and its numerous Villas are surroun by over a 
aonnen acres of park and farm. 
i boarders without certificates received. 
For particulars apply to :— 
DANIEL F. RAMBAUT, M.A., M.D., 
Telephone: No. S. Medical Superintendent. 
Dr. Rambaut can be seen by appointment on Wednesdays at 
3%, Harley Street, W. 1. Telephone: Langham 1827. 











A Specimen Copy of “THE NATION and THE 
ATHEN/EUM” will be sent to any address on 
application to the Publisher. 
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BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS YIELDS OF GILT-EDGED SECURITIES 
A VOLUME which is confined to tracing the es eae 


a Se accrued in’ nd 
development of building and loan societies loss or profit on 


forms a welcome addition to our economic ~~ 
literature. ‘“ Elements of the Modern Building and Fre die 
Loan Associations,’’ by Messrs. Horace F. Clark and 1925 i Gross Income Tax 
F. A. Chase (Macmillan, 17s.), it is claimed, is one -¢6224 68. ¢ 
of the first complete attempts at a text-book which covers  Long-dated Securities— 
the whole field, and not merely a few specialized parts 3/, LocalLoans .— ... 41110 4 1 
of it. It has been prepared at the request of the United  *4/ catia Loan 
States League of Local Building and Loan Associations, oe eee .* 2 fa 
4°/, Victory Bonds (1976) 48 8 1 

and although the origin and growth in this country is 4°/; Funding Loan 
recorded, it deals almost entirely with the movement in (1960-90) 411 5 318 
the United States. As such, of course, it makes an Intermediate Securities— 
appeal to the student of international finance, but it is 5°/, War Loan (1929-47)... 15 
interesting also to readers over here, since many of the 44°/, Conversion Loan 
points raised in regard to the American institutious (1940-44) 16 
apply with equal force to English societies. For in-  Short-dated Securities— 
stance, the necessity is urged for electing to member- 34°/, War Loan (1925-28) 16 41 § 
ship on the boards of societies “only persons who are 5°/, National War Bonds 
known to be live, active, and aggressive, yet conservative 4. |, National War Pe. ns, 72 
men of business affairs—men who can and will study and (1927) on 416 
become familiar with the principles and operative plans _—_54°/, Treasury Bonds, A&B _ 
of building and loan associations, so that they may Fi (1929) 17 8 316 2 
become well qualified by reason of their discretion and ®4'/. Treasury Bonds, C 
‘ood jud t to direct the busin trusted to their (1880) ° ad 
good judgment to direct the business entrus 5°/, Treasury Bonds, D 
care by the associations.”’ ” (1927) 12 3 12 10 

In the United States, as in this country, few com-  44°/, Treasury Bonds 
prehensive and informative statistics regarding building (1930-32) 318 8 
and loan associations are available. It is shown, how- ‘4/. Treasury Boniiesi-33) O4vs 4110 
ever, that in 1893 the population was nearly 62} millions 
and the number of associations 5,838. In 1923 the Miscellaneous— 
population had risen to approximately 1053 millions and _—India 3$°/, (1931 orafter)  67¢xd 5 4 
the number of associations to 10,009. Total assets have Commonwealth of Aus- 

fot penton tralia 43°/, (1940-60)... 3 

grown from roughly $529 millions to $3,3424 millions, — gudan 4°/. Gtd.(1950-74)... 3 
so that the average assets per head of population have Gt. Western 4°/, Debs. ... 3 
increased correspondingly, from $8.45 in 1893 to $31.62 UU & N.E.R. Ist 4°/, Pf. 4 
in 1923. Membership has risen in the same period from 
1,745,725 to 6,864,144. and the average assets per 
member from $303.94 to $486.96, while the membership 
per 1,000 of the population was in 1923 64.94, against 
27.87 in 1893. In this country building societies have a 
membership of 966,000 and assets are valued at £142 
millions. In dealing with the history of building asso- 
ciations, the authors refer gracefully to the development 
of the idea in Great Britain. ‘ Methods of the building THE 
societies of England,’’ they say, “ are quite similar to 
those of the building and loan associations of the United 
States,” and they “dd that “in 1809 the Greenwich LONDON & 


Union Building Society was founded and some of its 
methods have come il to us.’’ LANCASHIRE 
In a chapter entitled “Co-operation as the Basis f 
of Expansion,’’ the opinion is expressed that “ the day : INSURANCE C2 
of individualism in the association movement’’ is de- . 
finitely past. “ Our financial structure in the United 
States,’’ we are told, “ is complex, and all financial in- 
stitutions, except the building and loan associations, are 
tied together so that they not only interchange in- 
formation and assist each other in education, but even 
come to each other’s aid, when necessary. . . . There is 
a need of a complete structure of the same sort to SECURITY - £11,094,132 
function for the building and loan associations. The 
time will no doubt come,’’ say the authors, “ when all , 
the building and loan associations of the country will Ficcidents = » Fue = = (Marine 
work together on a basis similar to that outlined for the 
Land Bank of New York and the two Federal systems. 
These central banks will function as clearing houses for The Company transacts, either direct or through 
member institutions. . . . The time is about ripe for its Allied Companies, all classes of Insurance 
such an organization, and it is suggested that building Business. 
and loan men should renew their efforts for a complete It particularly begs to draw attention to its 
national system with this end in view. A Federal Comprehensive Policy covering in ene document 
House-Loan Bank for this purpose has been proposed at Loss from Fire, Explosion, Riot, Burglary, 
several sessions of Congress, but the bill has failed of Accidents to Servants, &c. 
passage. . . .”’ How far such a system would prove 
ay yt in this country is a matter which requires to , an Gree eimens wee 
be dealt with at length. There are obvious advantages ; HEAD OFFICES : ‘ : 
and there are equally obvious disadvantages. It ba a { ee ee ae 
pity that a book similar to that now under review has CHIEF ADMINISTRATION 7, CHANCERY LANE, W.C.2 
not yet been written dealing with building societies in 
this country. 
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